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EDITORIAL NOTES 


IT is a thing to praise that the call of the Holy Father for 
Catholic action has produced in London and elsewhere a 
growing number of professional societies, such as the 
Thomas More Society (barristers), Guild of St. Luke 
(doctors), of St. Odilia (opticians), and other guilds for 
policemen, busmen, shop assistants, etc., which unite 
Catholics on the basis of their work. It is also important 
to unite Catholics on the basis of their amusements, parti- 
cularly of their public amusements. Public amusements 
are of two kinds, either sport or through the senses and 
mind. Negatively, this relationship of amusement and the 
faith has been effected by the vigilance of organisations 
like the Westminster Federation; positively, however, 
Catholic action needs the production of Catholic entertain- 
ment in cinema, theatre, dance-hall, etc. We wish to call 
attention to the way in which this has been splendidly 
begun. The Liverpool Amateurs (Catholic University 
Society) have twice successfully produced Mgr. Gonne’s 
Passion Play, this year at the Royal Court Theatre, Liver- 
pool, devoting the proceeds to the Cathedral Building 
Fund. A London Company of Hikers, after a retreat at the 
Canacle Convent this Holy Week, again successfully pro- 
duced the same play at the Everyman Theatre. The Catho- 
lic Stage Guild at intervals produces plays less religious in 
character but Catholic in tone and inspiration. This is the 
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third year of their efforts in this direction, and their first 
conspicuous success has just been announced: Caesars 
Friend. 

Caesar’s Friend, written and launched by the Catholic 
Stage Guild, is the immediate issue of a serious attempt 
of Catholic stage-folk and theatre-goers to intensify and 
deepen their own spiritual life and to gather the public 
amusements of London into that life. There are many 
whom it is hoped in this way to bring into co-operation, 
non-Catholics as well as members of the Guild, who are 
agreed on the principles that the Faith demands. Thus in 
the authorship of the play a non-Catholic collaborated with | 
a Catholic, non-Catholic actors also have shared in the pro- 
duction, a mixed Catholic and non-Catholic audience 
hailed the play with enthusiasm. That it deserved this 
enthusiasm is clear from the fact that the London Times 
judged it to be a better play than Maeterlink’s or Mase- 
field’s attempts at the same Gospel subject. 


The Catholic Stage Guild, enjoying the patronage of the 
hierarchy, is calling for united Catholic Action in theatti- 
cal work and amusement. It asks that 


(1) All theatre-artists and theatre-goers should unite in 
prayer in the guild, with its own devotional, instructional, 
and sacramental life. 

(2) They should abstain from participating in plays and 
films that threaten Christian civilization and should help 
to starve them out of existence in England. 

(3) They should work for the production of plays and 
films, secular and religious, consistent with Christian 
thought, morals, culture. 

(4) They should concentrate their support on such 
plays, films, etc. 

(5) All Catholic amateur players (from O.U.D.S. to 
parish players) should unite their scattered efforts in a 
Catholic Drama League and link up in Catholic rivalry 
with professionals of the Stage Guild. 

(6) All Catholic priests, nuns, press and professional 
guilds should link up their work with this united effort 
towards a Catholic reformation of public amusements. 


In giving this space to one single example of the possi: 
bilities of Catholic-Action we wish to show what can 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


done and what has been done by a single group properly 
led under the inspiration of the Pope’s call to action on the 
part of the Catholic laity. 


Our readers will be interested to know that our July 
number will be entirely devoted to Cardinal Newman. 
July will be the centenary of the formal beginning of the 
Oxford movement in which he took so large a share. We 
have been moved therefore by the occasion to treat at 
length the principles which drove him to find their expres- 
sion in the Catholic Church. It is sometimes stated that 
had he lived to see the development of the Church of Eng- 
land as she is to-day, he would not have left her com- 
munion. There is enough superficial truth in this to make 
it plausible to those who are ill-acquainted with his ideas 
at the time that he found himself driven to Rome. But to 
enable our readers to judge truly this facile verdict we 
shall take him in his pre-Catholic days and show that his 
principles were such that they would have driven him to 
Rome at any time anywhere in the history of Christendom. 
To accomplish this we have naturally taken the advice of 
his brethren at the Oratory in Birmingham as to how best 
this could be done. Happily we have had not only their 
advice but their co-operation. We must mention here es- 
pecially Fr. Francis J. Bacchus. He will deal with religious 
development of Newman’s thought between the years 1814 
and 1833. Fr. Henry Tristram, also of the Oratory, has 
undertaken for us the historical setting of the movement. 
We have been happy, too, in the help of Abbot Chapman, 
whose unrivalled patristic knowledge enables him to treat 
this side of Newman as yet it has not been done. The other 
articles will deal with the crucial point of the national 
Church (a still existing ideal contrary to the whole Catho- 
lic tradition), the Essay on Development, the Parochial 
sermons, the Oxford University sermons, the Lyra A posto- 
lica (Showing that he and Froude were determined to make 
a stir before Keble had preached his sermon), and a last 
article will give the theological approach of Newman to the 
Faith. In this way we hope to provide a valuable study on 
the pre-Catholic Newman, which shall.show that the Ox- 
ford Movement as a movement up to the time that he 
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ieft it was definitely committed to Rome. When he saw 
that this was its inevitable tendency, he followed it. But 
from that moment, its principles were gradually changed 
so that it came at last to stand for something less clear, less 
patristic, more protestant than it had at first. With New- 
man’s secession its story was really over. A new story 
began. It seems possible that in a period of greater realism 
the unfinished masterpiece that he had helped to build to 
God in the Church of England may in days not too far dis- 
tant, be recognised and completed. 
EpiTor. 





OBSERVATIONS 


FAMILY HOUSING. In a recent Times correspondence, it 
was suggested that future building schemes should con- 
centrate on two or three-roomed dwellings. The average 
size of the unit of family accommodation has remained con- 
stant, though the average size of the family has shrunk. 
Thus in the Manchester district, the average house has 
4.7 rooms, as in 1921, probably as in 1911 and even earlier. 
But the average size of a family has diminished sixteen per 
cent. in the last twenty years. In theory it is the sensible 
thing to fit the house to the family, in practice it would 
help to perpetuate the present preposterous situation, by 
which families are limited to artificial and reformable 
restrictions. 


THE CRISIS OF MARRIAGE. It is not the number of mar- 
riages that causes concern for the future of the institution, 
but the changing conception of it. Distinctions must not 
be made into oppositions. Still, it does appear that the 
main purpose of marriage is now taken to mean, not the 
establishment of a home, a centre and a source of life, but 
the satisfaction of a community of taste and interest. A 
psychological rather than a sociological emphasis, which 
retains the traditional institution in many cases, but, over- 
emphasised, is tending to new forms, such as companionate 
and trial marriage. 


MODERN TECHNIQUE AND THE CHURCH. A Curious com- 
mentary on the Spanish situation is furnished by some 
1931 statistics. It appears that for one hundred young 
people receiving primary education from the State, only 
fifty receive it from the religious congregations. But as re- 
gards secondary education, the latter have one hundred 
and eight to the State’s hundred, and the proportion is 
even higher for technical education. Yet it is commonly 
assumed that it was the policy of the Church in Spain to 
keep the people in ignorance. This is not true even by the 
Whitehall test of education. 
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UNITY OR HOMOGENEITY. Simplicity at its best does not 
demand poverty or fewness of components. The richer the 
variety, the nobler the simplicity which orders it. Simpli- 
city, unity, order—the Church is committed to these. But 
it does not require the rejection of integral parts of a com. 
plicated civilization, but their co-ordination and subordina- 
tion. Quadragesimo Anno, for instance, does not preach 
‘back to the land’ as a principal solution of the present 
problem. It is directed to the complicated twentieth cen. 
tury; it does not urge simplification by sweeping reduction 
to primitive conditions, but by re-ordering within the 
existing framework. Some of us have a tendency to reduce 
human activity to agriculture, human society to the family. 
But domestic economy is only the first and indispensable 
stage of society. Things have not yet come to such a pass 
that it can only be saved by destroying city, national and 
international economy. 


THE NEW PAGANI. The Church is not only an institution of 
the countryside. Actually its centre is the City; historically 
the early Christians were townsmen and the countrymen 
were pagans. To attach deeper spiritual significance to 
driving a plough than to driving a locomotive is a likeable 
enough expression of temperament, and perhaps a sound 
piece of patriotism at the present time, but it is not a mat- 
ter of Catholic doctrine. People with simple rural tastes 
have their place, so have the people who are happy with 
modern apparatus. Some really prefer tinned salmon; and 
tinned fruit certainly has its dietetic advantages. To leave 
the town for the country is only to exchange one set of 
sensations for another, and it depends on the individual 
which are most calculated to bring him to God. After all, 
the Vatican City is not exactly a simple-life community, 
and the Pope has not hesitated to bless the latest triumphs 
of machinery. All this is not to question the urgent need 
of Land Movements, but merely the exaggeration in some 
of the journalism accompanying them, the manicheism on 
the subject of machinery, the antithesis between Galilee 
and Rome. 


RELIGIOUS NATIONALISM. The efforts of the Editor of the 
Cité Chrétienne in the cause of international understand- 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ing have led to his being attacked by some fellow-Catholics 
as a ‘mauvais Belge, pacifiste illuminé et germanophile.’ 
His apologia is complete; quoting the approval of the 
Osservatore Romano, he concludes: ‘on comprendra que 
j'attache plus d’importance a cette approbation de l’organe 
oficieux du Saint-Siége qu’aux critiques de quelques pub- 
licistes sans mandat.’ The incident may be given a wider 
reference to those not infrequent occasions where sub- 
catholicism is made the test of Catholicism. 


AND INTERNATIONALISM. Recent celebrations in Paris in 
honour of St. Albert the Great were another pointer to 
the fact that the Church offers the best hope for the peace 
of Europe. Communism may level, or Finance interlock, 
but a deeper, freer unity will still be wanting. After ecclesi- 
astical functions, the great amphitheatre of the Sorbonne 
was packed by a meeting at which were present the Rector 
of the University, the Master-General of the Dominicans, 
the Ambassadors of Germany and Italy, and many other 
distinguished figures. After M. Gilson and Prof. von 
Hildebrand had united to praise the memory of the great 
European figure of the Scientist-Saint, M. de Monzie, the 
Minister of Education, gave an address on him, ‘ the first 
of the Encyclopaedists.’ Turning to the German Ambassa- 
dor, he ended by associating the French Government with 
the homage offered to the great German Saint. The 
mingling of the nations at Rome for the Holy Year is 
another help to European understanding; and the various 
International congresses of Catholic Societies, among which 
attention particularly is to be drawn to the meeting this 
summer at Luxemburg of Pax Romana. 
JACOBIN. 
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THE FALLACY OF PRIMITIVE COMMUNISM 


IT has been suggested by writers of note that the next few 
decades will see an advance in the social sciences compar- 
able to the advance which has already been made in our 
knowledge of the material sciences. In spite of the more 
pessimistic view, that prejudice and class interests must 
necessarily render a sane solution of our social problems 
impossible, there is a general tendency towards a co-ordina- 
tion of the work of social scientists, and from the chaos 
of extravagant theories certain general principles are slowly 
but surely gaining acceptance by the majority of students 
in the fields of psychology, sociology, and economics. 

Nowhere is this tendency more apparent than in social 
anthropology, the science which studies the social structure 
of primitive societies with a view to understanding the 
motives which actuate human beings reared in an environ. 
ment totally different from our own. These studies are 
proving of great value in the solution of social problems, 
and the savage, instead of being dragged in as an after. 
thought to justify preconceived theories, is being studied 
for his own sake, and the results applied to more advanced 
societies. 

The tendency to justify social hypotheses by a distortion 
of the facts of primitive life is nowhere more marked than 
in the field of primitive economics. On the one hand 
individualists have attempted to represent the savage a 
entirely guided by self-interest, while on the other their 
opponents, such as Engels, the friend and associate of Karl 
Marx, have attempted to establish the doctrine of ‘ primi 
tive communism.’ Both of these extreme views are atti: 
ficial distortions of the facts of primitive life. 

In effect, the theory of *‘ primitive communism ’ attempts 
to answer the objection of the opponents of a communistic 
state, that such a state is ‘contrary to human nature,’ in 
other words that it is psychologically impossible. Now the 
only absolutely conclusive answer to the contention that a 
certain state of society is impossible is to point out condi 
tions under which such a state has actually existed or actu: 
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THE FALLACY OF PRIMITIVE COMMUNISM 


ally does exist, and the exponents of the communistic view 
have accordingly seized upon any facts, or alleged facts, 
which would support the view that savages live under a 

ime of ‘ primitive communism.’ Fortunately such works 
as Bronislaw Malinowski’s Argonauts of the Western Paci- 
fic and Dr..Raymond Firth’s Primitive Economics of the 
New Zealand Maori are beginning to bring us closer to 
the actual facts of savage life, and to present in a clear and 
impartial way the manner in which primitive man solves 
the problem of economic organization. 


Many of the current fallacies concerning the so-called 
communistic societies arise from a confusion in the use of 
the term ‘ communism ’; before we use any term we should 
ask ourselves exactly what we mean by it. The fact is that 
‘communism’ as it is used to-day implies two things, 
which must be kept absolutely separate if we are to gain 
a clear understanding of the problem. These are: (i) a state 
of society in which there exists a greater equality in the 
distribution of wealth than in the present organization of 
Western civilization and (ii) the alteration of the organiza- 
tion of production, distribution and exchange in such a 
way that these functions shall be controlled in the interests 
of the community at large instead of being left to the self- 
interest of individuals. Applying these tests to primitive 
societies we may say that in general there tends to be a 
quite definite privileged class in regard to economic dis- 
tribution, but that orientation of economic activity tends 
to be controlled, in the main, by the needs of society. In 
other words the first of our criteria of communism is not 
apparent whereas the latter is. Of course such generalisa- 
tions, covering as they do a vast range of facts, must be 
used with caution, but the broad tendencies are apparent 
to an impartial observer. 

A good example to consider is that of the Australian 
aborigines: among these people there exists what has been 
aptly termed a ‘ gerontocracy,’ a system under which social 
control rests in the hands of the elders of the tribe. The 
teason for this state of affairs is immediately apparent when 
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we consider their nomadic mode of life: in times of scar. 
city the only thing which stands between the natives and 
starvation (in the arid central regions at anyrate) is the 
intelligence and resourcefulness of the more experienced 
members of the tribe. How is this greater value of the old 
men expressed in native custom? It finds expression ina 
variety of usages, an absolute control in matters of cere. 
monial, a great measure of respect, and, above all, a greater 
share in the products of economic effort. This applies 
mainly to normal times; during periods of stress and priva- 
tion there is a greater tendency towards equality, and no 
one is allowed to starve. But the fact remains that there is 
very definite feeling that those individuals who are of the 
greatest value to society should constitute a privileged 
class. Among other peoples, of course, the criteria of rank 
are different, as in the deference paid to the institution of 
chieftainship in the islands of Polynesia, but the general 
principle of the privileged class is the same. 


Turning to the organisation of economic activity we find 
a different state of affairs. The economic activity of an 
Australian blackfellow living in his native state is deter- 
mined to a far greater extent than our own by pride in 
achievement, deference to custom and social obligations 
generally as opposed to self-interest of a purely economic 
character. But this question of economic motives is a con- 
fusing one—from one point of view all incentives boil 
down to ‘ self-interest ’ in one form or another. The point 
which we are trying to make is that production determined 
by a desire to accumulate wealth for personal consumption 
is less common among primitive people, or in other words 
that economic activity tends to be determined by the needs 
of the community at large rather than by the separate 
needs of its component individuals. But one of the needs of 
society is the maintenance of a privileged class, a fact which 
refutes the hypothesis of ‘ primitive communism.’ 


A less theoretical statement may help to make this clear: 
among most aboriginal tribes the older men possess 4 
monopoly of women; they arrange the marriages of the 
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THE FALLACY OF PRIMITIVE COMMUNISM 


people and the institution of polygamy allows them to 
select for themselves the youngest, most attractive and most 
efficient wives, which in practice they do. Thus the older 
men have two, three or even more wives, while the younger 
men have none. Now marriage among the aborigines im- 
plies both privileges and obligations: a man must give 
frequent presents to his father-in-law, but his wife will 
probably, in turn, bear female offspring, who being be- 
trothed in infancy, place an obligation on their husbands 
in turn to give presents to their father. Theoretically it 
would appear from this that the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of marriage cancel out, but in actual practice this 1s 
not the case since a man is generally younger than his 
father-in-law. This means that an old man’s father-in-law 
is frequently dead, while a young husband must generally 
wait till his wife bears female offspring before he can 
avail himself to the full of the privileges of a father-in-law. 
The reservation is necessary because girls are sometimes 
betrothed before birth—a man will promise to a prospec- 
tive son-in-law any female offspring which his wife may 
bear him. The obligations of a man to his wife’s father 
are thus seen to be a means to the maintenance of a pri- 
vileged class, that of the old men, and also to provide a 
stimulus to economic effort, since the obligation to give 
presents is rigidly enforced and this, in the last analysis, 
means productive activity on the part of the individual. 
Such, then, are the facts of a primitive economic or- 
ganization. A study of this organization is seen to be of 
value in showing that whereas production is for use and 
not for profit (in our sense of the word), the superior social 
value of a certain class of individuals is clearly expressed 
in the greater share of the good things of life which is 
allowed them. If we can draw any conclusion for our own 
society it is this: that if ever the control of economic acti- 
vity is vested in the state, there must be some assurance 
that those individuals who for any reason are capable of 


_being of exceptional service to the community, shall re- 


ceive a markedly greater share of the products of industry 


than those whose productive capacity is not so great. 
449 RALPH PIDDINGTON. 





HITLER—ENTWICKLUNGSMOEGLICHKEITEN! 


THE late German revolution gives opportunity to enlarge 
on the present situation of Central Europe. The fall of the 
Republic, the rise of Hitlerism and their influence on 
national as well as international politics, leave much room 
for speculation. The reports about Jew-baiting, the con- 
tradictory pronouncements of Nazi leaders, the compul- 
sory silence of critical public opinion, all these present 
some aspects of recent happenings, but they certainly fail 
to convey understanding. It is said that Germany has lost 
many friends in England; expressions like barbarism, 
dangerous nationalism, etc., occur in every discussion on 
the subject. Indeed, the most unfavourable image of Im- 
perial Germany shows its face through the * National Re- 
volution ’; at least to the average Englishman. 


It is a difficult task to give an impartial view about a 
national upheaval when confronted with suspicious public 
opinion and still more when the writer, for different rea- 
sons, has much in common with that opinion. Hitlerism, 
until now, has little to show that would claim sympathy 
from the foreign observer. Yet, however much the Nazi 
movement may be disliked, it would seem that it is 
incomprehensible in its essential force. This difficulty of 
understanding, which sometimes expresses itself in aston 
ishment, more often in disappointment over Germany, 
gives the basis and encouragement to this article. 

There is little need to enlarge upon the causes which 
drove Germany to despair. The history of the war and 
post-war period are known. Nothing else but the feeling 
of economic disaster plunged the nation at large into 
National Socialism. An impoverished middle class, utterly 
disappointed workers, and an upper class both resentful 
against the Republic and genuinely concerned about the 
decline of their nation, all three combined in Hitlerism 
to defend their existence. Hitler, the mouthpiece of a 
sentiment strangely combining old national ideals and 
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HITLER—ENTWICKLUNGSMOGLICHKEITEN ! 


modern though vague ideas, attracted the millions and or- 
ised them in a fashion that gave evidence of no little 
genius. Why did people follow Hitler? If rational motives 
are expected in answer to this question, few can be given. 
People did not reason. ‘They simply felt that things could 
not go on as they were and hoped that Hitler would put 
them right. It was a great advantage for Hitler that he 
was not committed to anything definite. Those who dis- 
approved of Marxism, of the influence of Jewish business, 
of Republican inefficiency, of Capitalism, all found enough 
in common with him to join his movement. A vague irra- 
tional fear led to Hitler. These vague notions found an 
outlet and concrete expression in forms like anti-Semitism, 
excessive nationalism, and ruthless war again Marxism. 


Like most popular sentiments these manifestations have 
an element of justification. A considerable influx of Jews 
from the East spread all over Germany after the war. They 
were believed to be of an inferior type and commonly re- 
garded with suspicion. Jews, furthermore, stood in the 
limelight as great financiers and in the Marxist politics. 
In both respects they were largely regarded as enemies of 
the national good. While German youth stood without any 
chance of a job, Jewish lawyers and doctors spread every- 
where. Particularly in Berlin this feature of undue pro- 
minence was bitterly felt. There are about three thousand 
five hundred lawyers in Berlin and more than half that 
number are of the Jewish race, while their proportion in 
tegard to population reaches not quite ome per cent. 
Whether justified or not, this gave sufficient ground for 
discrimination by a nervous and high-spirited population. 


Deplorable as Jew-baiting is to Englishmen and Ger- 
mans alike, the more important feature of Hitlerism is its 
excessive nationalism. Fourteen years of economic and 
political depression have taught the world the price of 
war. The new militant spirit of Germany gives sufficient 
ground, therefore, for grave concern lest the world may 
be plunged again in the disaster of an armed contest. This 
anxiety of English people is understandable. If the Ger 
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mans are what they believe them to be, a conflict with 
Poland seems likely. Yet every man who knows post-war 
Germany can easily discover that the present spirit is very 
different from that of the days before the war. 

The militarist régime of pre-war times is definitely re. 
jected by large sections of the population, while almost all 
condemn those excesses of it which made it a menace in 
the eyes of the world. The completeness of this rejection 
may truly be said to be the cause of the present attitude, 
a reaction against it. The internal breakdown of 1918, the 
reconstruction of the national administration on lines con- 
trary to the old system had produced an inferiority com 
plex which made sound national life impossible. People 
were Communists, or Socialists, or Nationalists first, and 
Germans afterwards. Party and group each went be. 
fore national ends—a deplorable state of mind, although 
starvation and the teaching of unreal internationalism 
were partly responsible for its growth. 


The peace settlement of 1919 and subsequent eyents 
brought ill-fate to international co-operation. More than 
anywhere internationalism lost credit in Germany, where 
people suffered directly from its failure. The economic 
crisis did the rest to shake the faith of the people in any 
current creed, whether religious, political or economic. 
Germanism, Deutschtum, replaced them all in the heads of 
many a worn-out German. Old parties completely disap 
peared, others lost much of their vitality, while the new 
creed, the new hero, won the support of the people. 


National co-operation but not aggressive nationalism \s 
the true aim at the bottom of the Revolution. Simultane- 
ously there grows a strong sentiment against the inferior 
treatment of Germany at the Council of Nations. This 
sensitiveness may express itself in ways which are highly 
unsympathetic to foreigners. Yet, twelve years after the 
complete disarmament of Germany and fourteen yeals 
after the solemn pledge of the Allied Powers in the Treat 
of Versailles, the world is still armed to its utmost—cer 
tainly a plausible ground for distrust on the side of the 
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defeated. Hence Germany’s claim for equality and the 
partial revival of militarism. But a new Germany has 
grown since 1914. Traces of the old may play a pre-domin- 
ant part in the present upheavals, but they never can put 
back the clock. To the average German Deutschtum 
means a sound national life. In his opinion, the revolution 
is rather more social than national. Social reconstruction 
on a national basis is the aim of the people and of Hitler, 
however much this aim may lie hidden behind all kinds of 
reactionary and irresponsible talk. 


The revolution of 1918 was a reaction against the old 
Imperial Germany. Then Germany plunged to a certain 
extent into Marxism—a mode of thought which relentless- 
ly disclosed to the people the absurdity, the injustice and 
the weakness of the old system. But this negative attitude 
prevented all constructive thought. Indeed, the greatest 
charge against Marxism is, that it corrupted the mind of 
millions. Excellent work may have been done by the 
Socialists, but if so, it was done in contradiction to their 
own doctrine, thus creating a cleavage between leaders and 
supporters. 

This state of stagnation has been broken and in reaction 
against it much has been revived from pre-republican 
times. In particular, old forms of splendour are employed 
with great effect upon the masses. They are old means, 
yet the old ends are gone. 


So far it may be seen that the present change in Germany 
isnot the revival of ambitions which were supposed to be 
a European menace. 


That completes the scope of this article. 


What actually will be the results of the Hitler régime 
a such, whether good or evil, political success or 
failure are still a matter for speculation. Recent events 
indicate a tendency towards social reconstruction on lines 
of vocational re-organisation. Catholic Germany has al- 
ways advocated such a form of society and these endea- 
Yours, though dating from the times of Bishop von Ketteler, 
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have gained immense support recently since the appear. 
ance, of Quadragesimo Anno. Many Socialists, too, moved 
on similar lines on the password of * Industrial Democracy, 
while the powerful Fascist movement aims at an imitation 
of Mussolini’s Co-operative State. There still goes ona 
ruthless fight against the supposed enemies of the State, 
hand in hand with more positive activities. As we said 
before, the state of affairs is still too unsettled to enable us 
to pass judgement as to its future, but the relation between 
Hitler and the Centre Party, the actual co-operation be- 
tween the government and Christian Trade Unions give 
sufficient ground for hopeful anticipations. 


KARL POTTMANN. 


PICTANTIAE 


EXHIBITION OF RELICS.—Among those taking part in the Albert 
Hall meetings are : The Bishops of London, St. Albans, Truro, 
etc., etc.—(Sunday Times). 


Fifty per cent. of slum dwellers live in the slums from choice, 
and not from necessity.—({Sir William Ray). 


The Socialist Party was critical of the B.B.C., and said its 
news bulletins were prejudiced against it. The very tones of 
the announcers on the microphone were Conservative.—(Sir 
Kingsley Wood, in Parliament). 

Electrical Music in the Church. The Best of Music—by the 
Finest Talest. (1) For use where there is no organ—or when 
there is no organist. (2) To play hymns and anthems, suitable 
for accompaniment to congregational and choral singing. (3) To 
furnish music for preludes, offertories, communion and reces- 
sionals. (4) For regular Sunday Services, for weddings, for spe- 
cial occasions, for funerals.—(Advert. in American magazine). 
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BOLSHEVIK THEORY OF JURISPRUDENCE 


| remember once hearing a Bolshevik discuss the difficul- 
ties of a Soviet representative at an imaginary pan-Euro- 
pean rapprochement. I asked him whether he referred 
specifically to confusion and embarrassment in ethical 
issues, and he answered me with a frank outline of the 
hybrid, and indeed unreal, nature of an entente between 
traditional Western democracy and the Soviet. He talked, 
too, I recollect, of the obvious unfruitfulness of external 
arbitration in matters of justice and discipline in the 
US.S.R. 

This was long before M. Litvinoff applied himself (for 
the benefit of Great Britain) to the defence of the G.P.U. 
procedure in respect of foreign nationals. If sabotage (an 
extremely comprehensive term, by the way) is a sin crying 
to the State for vengeance, and if a man be adjudged 
guilty by a constitutional tribunal functioning normally, 
who can complain because the tribunal is the G.P.U., 
or because (the discharge of its austere commission being 
a trifle arbitrary) its patients, once convicted, are dis- 
patched swiftly and without show? 

The purely practical mind, recalling the trial of Ram- 
sin and his fellow engineers and intellectuals three years 
ago, and the tendency of the government to suspect 
‘specialist-experts ’ as counter-revolutionaries and foreign 
‘wreckers,’ will be given mainly to recognising something 
of the risk suffered by foreign technicians who elect to 
collaborate in Soviet industrial constructions; and the up- 
holders of traditional morality will be logical enough in 
deprecating the recognition of a Marxist republic as a 
respectable political convention. We recall that the 
anomalies of the situation were insisted upon trenchantly 
enough soon after the telegram of October 1924 was sent 
of, in which France officially declared her recognition of 
the U.S.S.R. 

Law, according to an eminent Bolshevik jurist, is merely 
the formulation of such social relations as represent the 
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interest of the proletariat and its party, and is supported 
by its organised impulse, the State. Excepting, therefore, 
a mean of international Equity (whose exigencies—a tem- 
porary consideration so far as the Komintern is concerned 
—must be admitted purely on grounds of necessity), dis- 
cussions concerning justice in the U.S.S.R. resolve them- 
selves into attack and defence of this moral sanction. For 
the philosophical basis of Bolshevik legislation manages 
by a curious complectio oppositorum to be in effect both 
determinist and indeterminist—determinist in the sense 
that human behaviour consists for the Soviet legislator in 
appropriate reaction to stimuli, which must be, partially 
at any rate, provided by Bolshevik polity; indeterminist, 
in the sense that aggregate reality is a shifting quanity, 
vitiating such things as absolute standards, or reducing 
them to the category of mere utility. I mean that the moral 
conscience of the individual has been abolished and re- 
placed by the conscience of Marxist society. Of this social 
conscience the State is the bulwark, and this, in turn, 
must be defended. Chief among its implements of defence 
is the judicial system of the Union. There, in brief, you 
see justice in its true perspective in the U.S.S.R. Right 
and wrong, and that which differentiates them, are for 
the Bolshevik simply the decrees of custom. We have 
changed our habits, we have subverted former traditions. 
* Away then,’ cries the Bolshevik, ‘ with the increment of 
the past. Away with lumber and refuse and obstruction. 
For Law is no more than the coercive aspect of custom; 
and Russian consciousness in respect of Law is pregnant 
with distrust. There is a Benthamite suspicion that Law 
in se is evil: and to be justified the legislator must be sure 
that the evil he attacks is greater than that which he em- 
ploys. 

‘The procedure of the Law in Russia is sinister,’ I sug- 
gested to a Bolshevik friend of mine. ‘ Law itself is sinis- 
ter,’ he answered. 


Law is necessary, the Russian citizen is taught; but it 
is necessary only as an expression of revolution. ‘ The re- 
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volutionary sense of justice, the revolutionary conscience 
must determine the comprehension and practical applica- 
tion of the Law’ (Lenin, in 1921). No Bolshevik jurist 
will deny that there is in Russia no legal prescription and 
no procedure to assure the accused of a fair trial. The 
penal code of 1922 did not and was never meant to repeal 
the terrorism of the Revolution. In 1921 Lenin wrote of 
the proposed code (no mere ‘ narrow jurisprudence ’) that 
characterises and justifies terrorism and determines its 
necessity and limits. Its object was ‘to base terrorism 
firmly on a fundamental principle’ and give it a legal 
form unequivocal ‘and without deception and embellish- 
ments.’ 

Not only are propagandists and agitators and their sym- 
pathisers—those who by foreign intervention, blockade, 
espionage, financing, aim at the obstruction of the 
Socialist programme—rendered by the Penal Code liable 
to death by shooting, but the State may choose (as it usu- 
ally does), the corrective and retributive mean of direct 
administrative pressure. This is an activity assigned (as 
a whole-time job) to the United State Political Administra- 
tion (G.P.U., or Ogpu). The purely nominal metamorpho- 
sis of the latter from the famous Cheka or extraordin- 
ary Commission was the only indication, so far as terrorist 
methods were concerned, of the secure establishment of 
the Bolsheviks. Both tribunals are to be regarded as or- 
gans of the political terror—both possessing the power of 
life and death in their dealings with counter-revolutionary 
movements and the prosecution of individuals. And the 
G.P.U. survives intact the attempts of jurists like Kry- 
lenko, the public prosecutor, to annul or limit to any ap- 
preciable extent its judicial powers. 

The G.P.U. is subject to none but the party, and it 
need not publish its activities; it is a clear expression of 
the Bolshevik conception of Law—for it is guided solely 
by political interests. ‘It acts,’ I heard a Bolshevik say 
proudly, ‘ directly in the interests of the people. It knows 
no cause but the social cause: it is the right hand of the 
people.’ 
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The G.P.U. may use hostages and mass executions as a 
means of discouraging counter-revolution, and disaffection 
in the public services; it may shoot financiers and hoarders 
as the best means of averting inflation. Its activities are 
in this sense less whimsical than report would have us be. 
lieve; they are, down to the smallest detail, inspired by 
the exigencies of the Marxist conscience, by the trans. 
cendent consciousness of the Bolshevik ideal in the realisa- 
tion of which human suffering, the sacrifice of the indi- 
vidual or of the class are accounted nothing. And if 
Stalin’s general line (the policy of the Party), a mere pass. 
ing expedient, is nevertheless the criterion whereby the 
Soviet judges social and political contingencies—then sen- 
timentality must not weep at the extermination of them 
that obstruct. 

The nominal supervision of the Public Prosecutor of 
the Supreme Court (a measure taken to advertise the 
legality of the G.P.U.) is in effect a fiction. So much for 
the autonomous nature of the G.P.U. with its arbitrary 
authority, its special gaols, its army of police and spies. 
We take it as a more typical specimen, effectively, of Soviet 
judicial administration. 

What of the regular courts? Are they a mere show? 
Is the exceedingly able public prosecutor a mere adver- 
tisement manager for revolutionary justice? We cannot 
dispose so easily of this section of the Soviet judicial system. 

Like the G.P.U., the courts exist to enforce the penal 
sanction of Bolshevism. Unique in the judicial world and 
in the history of jurisprudence they are maintained solely 
to induce social and political ends. Their object does not 
pretend to be the administration of retribution and jus- 
tice. ‘No more legalism! ’ said one of the revolutionary 
reformers, ‘no longer “ crime,” for sin is the fabrication of 
theology (and for theology we have substituted a dialectic), 
no longer the sentencing of crime but condemnation ac 
cording to the injury done to the community.’ A crime, 
to be a crime, must assume political importance; and the 
more political its character the graver will be the indict 
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ment. When Yusef kills Ivan, Yusef has indeed sinned 
against Society, but Society was limited to Ivan. And 
unless Ivan was more than a mere unit of mankind Yusef 
will not suffer the extreme penalty. But when Yusef has 
been guilty of wrecking, of the destruction of machinery, 
of commodities, he will be lucky to escape death. Punish- 
ment is purely remedial. When a man has sinned heinously 
against Society the educational interests of the public alone 
demand the impressive measure of capital punishment. 
Society, too, must no longer be obstructed by the incor- 
rigible. But by all means let the lesser sinner bring forth 
works meet for repentance. Penalisation (it is a dictum 
of Bolshevist jurists) is purely a measure of social defence. 
Meanwhile the executive of the Soviets is omnipotent. 
Verdicts may rest with it; its prerogative to pardon and 
condemn is not restricted. 

We have suggested that the regular courts are not mere 
show, not a sham to entitle Soviet jurisprudence to a place 
in the Jus Gentium. They may be and doubtless are in 
effect less influential than the G.P.U. But they operate by 
means of the same pre-humanist and pre-ethical conscience, 
inspired by the same transcendent policy. They are ‘the 
Law’ of a Marxist state. And they surpass the G.P.U. as a 
fixed and cardinal forum, illustrating for the world at large 
an economy that boasts the absolute truth, a faith that is 
obligatory for all, a ‘religion’ that is not afraid to perse- 
cute.’ 


J. F. T. Prince. 





USING ART TO SELL BEAUTY 


AS Mr. Hannen Swaffer said some time ago, they are using 
Art to sell Beauty. —TThe remark was made, I believe, on 
the subject of the enlightened and progressive window. 
dressing of the shops in Regent Street, but it applies to 
quite a large number of things. In the first place, the capi- 
tal ‘A’ recalls the unfortunate incident described by Ana- 
tole France, where the man who had learnt all the Art in 
the world was suffocated in his own catalogue. 

The problem which is called, very impressively, the 
Adjustment of Art and Life, and which, in theory, has 
been solved over and over again, is, in practice, the sub- 
ject of the most discouraging caricature. In spite of intelli- 
gent window dressing, of fine buildings and bridges, the 
ultimate comment, it seems, should be * they are using Art 
to sell Beauty.’ 

Mr. Gill, with his classical and impersonal precision, 
again gives us light on the subject.’ 

His twenty-one pages are a plea for saner and more 
normal conditions. What he has repeatedly said regard- 
ing artists in general he now applies to a particular sort of 
artist: to those who use a living model. He has a very 
important section describing how the training of an artist 
is not entirely, even not essentially, the training of the 
hands to paint or carve, or of the eyes to harmonise and 
adjust, but, more deeply, a training of the artist to live. 
And this is twofold: he must learn to seek inspiration from 
actual life; and to give back to actual life what he makes, 
to make things for * use.’ 

That artists are being used at last, are being asked to 
decorate buildings, hoardings and box lids, that they no 
longer solely concern themselves with painting pots of 
flowers for the picture gallery, or carving statuary that no 
one asked for and no one wishes to buy, is in itself an 
admirable thing. Mr. Gill puts the matter concisely: — 

‘ Things are made for the life of the world—they are made to 
see. They are sold because people want them enough to buy 


1 Sculpture and the Living Model. By Eric Gill. (Sheed & 
Ward, 2/6; 500 copies.printed by Hague & Gill.) 
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them. People who sell sculpture get bread and butter in ex- 
change and justice demands an exact equivalent. If we take 
bread and butter from those who make it, we must give in ex- 
change what those who make bread and butter want.’ 

In other words we can rejoice with Mr. Bernard Shaw 
that the mural paintings for the Manchester Town Hall 
were contracted for at so much a square yard. 

There can be no quarrel because artists are stepping 
down from a pedestal they should never have mounted— 
or been patel | to mount. The roots of the matter go far 
deeper than that. 

For which reason this little book of Mr. Gill’s has a 
special interest. It is in fact a plea for specialisation. All 
that Mr. Gill has written can be called a plea for specialisa- 
tion in the sense that any true workman must be a special- 
ist. But here he approaches the position from a new point 
of view. Sculpture from the living model, he points out, 
is all very well, but it must not be confused with art. It 
isa special art and must have its own laws and its own uses. 
Specialisation, however, or the careful work of a care- 
ful and thorough craftsman, is not dear to the business 
mind, which is making of art a vested interest. But Mr. 
Gill insists—that drawings from life, which a standardised 
outlook treats as the business of art in general (artistic! 
exclaims the gentleman in Rome Express, by way of ex- 
cuse) are in reality the business of special artists. 

There are many reasons why such a specialised branch 
of picture-making might fail to thrive or even grow rank 
(Mr. Gill points out that the public is willing), but its 
ultimate downfall would be the antagonism to it inherent 
in industrialised production. Specialisation in any measur- 
able quantity has ceased to exist. That is to say, specialisa- 
tion, or good craftsmanship, in its fullness. A compara- 
tively minor and industrially unimportant occupation like 
the making of picture-postcards would stand a better 
chance of survival, would be less overwhelmed, and freer 
to develop on its own lines as a thoroughgoing and 
complete craft. But it is not crafts like the making of pic- 
ture postcards that set the official pace. And it is in the 
more important and significant crafts that true workman- 
ship has been vitiated. It still exists, but in a futile way 
and as a sort of caricature of itself. Highly trained boot- 
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makers are far more numerous—but they are not skilled in 
making boots. In other words the boot is no longer of in. 
terest to the maker, and no one man is responsible for 
making good boots. The statement has all the inevitable 
exaggeration of a simplification, but in general it illus 
trates the change that has come about and lights up the 
deep antagonism that must arise between the true crafts. 
man and industrial production. 

Naturally that antagonism is not merely a matter of 
theory; it bears actual fruit in practice. We are accus- 
tomed to associate with beauty a sort of timelessness. Not 
indeed that such a quality is inherent in material beauty. 
The notion seems to be founded on human requirements. 
Beauty is in some sense maturity. A beautiful thing may 
appear like a burst of flame, but somewhere it had to 
smoulder and grow hot. Its origins are deep down in 
human life,and once having reached achievement it should 
stand as a monument to all the labour of its making. Thus 
Gothic architecture, a Persian miniature, each for us isa 
vital commentary on a great human achievement. 

In our own age things are made and destroyed—build- 
ings and bridges and ships. And it is not merely, or not at 
all, a sentimental tragedy. Apart from any clash of prin- 
ciples, it is ultimately discouraging. With the present rate 
of development and change, there is nothing we can point 
to as perennial, as the medieval builders could point to 
their cathedrals, nothing with which we can solace our- 
selves. 

Mr. Gill himself is despairing: ‘I dare say there is now 
no remedy; and in any case the supply of remedies is not 
now my business.’ To use his own terms, it is impossible 
for an artist to live in the world, as a social unit, and 
acquire the two-fold training—the training of the mind by 
living, letting experience be the ruling factor; and the 
training to make things ‘for the life of the world.’ For in 
order for this to be possible it is not only the artist who 
must be allowed to live, but art itself. And so as a last 
resort, provided we admit that Rome is burning, the only 
reasonable thing is to fiddle. 


Mark Brockienurst, O.P. 
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A hundred years ago eight young law-students of the 
Sorbonne gathered in the back room of a Paris newspaper 
office. Tired of decrying the low ebb to which the Faith 
had fallen in the chaos of the preceding half-century they 
had decided to put their hopes to the test of action. Under 
the patronage of St. Vincent de Paul, whose indefatigable 
zeal for the poor was not yet forgotten, they constituted 
themselves into a lay confraternity with the object of 
achieving their own sanctification through charitable 
works. Their rule was perfectly simple, in its first article 
it welcomes all young men anxious to unite in prayer and 
good work, in the second it states that no work of charity 
may be regarded as foreign to the aims of the society. 


From this modest beginning the Society has grown from 
strength to strength, so that in May of this year representa- 
tives of provincial Councils from the four corners of the 
earth met in Paris to celebrate the hundredth anniversary 
of the foundation. Instead of merely stirring the youth of 
France to a proper sense of its responsibility, the Society 
has come to be one of the most active spiritual organisa- 
tions for Catholic laymen, and as such perhaps the best 
example of social action in modern times. Yet because its 
work is done unobtrusively, it is not as well known as it 
deserves to be outside the humble homes which enjoy its 
special care. Yet in the course of a hundred years of dili- 
gent activity the society has increasingly shown its ability 
to cope with the multifarious problems which are not and 
cannot be dealt with directly by the Church. 


The untold stories of thousands of devoted Brothers 
testify to the complete success of the primary object—self- 
sanctification. In France alone there is no doubt that the 
Catholic revival of a century since received a tremendous 
impetus from the growth of the Society. For the rest of the 
world pontifical and episcopal letters have repeatedly in- 
dicated the approval with which the steady growth of 
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Christian charity has been regarded. Working in units of 
conferences closely associated with the parish priest, who 
is frequently their chaplain, the Brothers meet each week 
and after prayers and spiritual reading they arrange their 
visits to the poor. The sick and the children, whether in 
schools or institutions, are their principal concern. A secret 
collection enables the Brothers to assist the more urgent 
needs of their charges, but it is the spiritual end which 
prompts and motivates all their activities and distinguishes 
their work from the many otherwise excellent organisa 
tions engaged in philanthropic work. 


The Centenary Celebrations in May centred round the 
Carmelite Church in Paris where lies the body of Frederic 
Ozanam, the founder and principal organiser of the 
Society. Nothing could be more fitting than that the as 
sembled members ‘of the society should meet in the old 
university quarter which saw the first activities of the 
eight young Brothers. It was the constant cry of Ozanam 
that young Catholics could and would save the world, and 
it is to be hoped that the celebrations may help to carry 
his message to the younger generation which is struggling 
to-day with a very similar situation. 


A hundred years ago France was suffering much as we 
are from the aftermath of war. Materially, politically and 
spiritually it was reeling from the impact of a revolution- 
ary change; the lack of faith in God and in human nature 
with which we are familiar prompted one energetic and 
ambitious young man to take action. Ozanam, attention 
to whose life has increasingly grown in recent years, has 
been proved to have possessed unusual faith both in God 
and his creatures. The son of a provincial doctor, he 
learnt the lesson of charity from the tireless devotion of 
his parents to the poor of Lyons. At an early age he deter 
mined to devote his life to good work, and though the 
S.V.P. was by no means the only organisation which he 
stimulated, its success naturally tends to belittle his other 
activities. But since they help to form his life it will not, 
perhaps, be fruitless-to consider them. 
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Ozanam was born in 1813 and he was not more than 
twelve when Saint-Simon died, yet in another six years he 
had progressed so far with his studies that he published 
his Réflexions sur la doctrine de Saint-Simon, in which he 
successfully criticised the fundamental premises of that 
| ‘science of progress’ which lies at the root of Saint- 
Simonian Liberalism. Politics and history had absorbed his 
youthful interests, but when he moved to Paris to complete 
his studies he was first discouraged and then inspired by 
the prevailing chaos. Under the guidance of Ampére and 
Ballanche he soon became devoted to the school of Chat- 
eaubriand. His studies of medieval Europe indicate an 
understanding which alone would have earned him fame 
as an apologist of the Church, while his enthusiastic book 
on Dante contributed more than any other to the revival of 
interest in medieval learning and philosophy. 


But successful studies and the steady progress of the 
§.V.P. were insufficient for his boundless energy. The prac- 
tice of the law grew distasteful to him and he felt that his 
work as a professor of literature at the Sorbonne was not 
fulfilling his desire to lead a full life. At an early stage of 
his life in Paris Ozanam had felt the influence of Lacor- 
daire, indeed he had helped to promote it by organising a 
petition to the Bishop of Paris requesting that the young 
Abbé who was so sympathetic to the difficulties of the 
younger generation should preach a series of sermons at 
Notre Dame. After the death of his parents, Ozanam turned 
over in his mind the question of a priestly vocation, and 
for a time there seemed to be a likelihood of his following 
Lacordaire to Rome. He had welcomed the Mémoire sur 
la Rétablissement as a voice calling to his restive spirit 
and had asked his friend to send him a copy of the Con- 
stitutions, but he was never to don the habit of St. 
Dominic. He was advised by his confessor to pursue his 
vocation in the world. His position was unique and his 
influence from the chair at the Sorbonne enabled him 
to do inestimable work as the leader of an international 
crusade. 
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The motto now was ‘ Be Saints in order to make Saints, 
Conferences were growing up on all sides and the mem. 
bership amounted to more than a thousand. Ozanam was 
both the guiding spirit and driving force. Visionary and 
yet realist, he pursued his vocation unremittingly; teach. 
ing, writing and organising he exhausted his slender phy. 
sical powers by the intensity of his application. But when 
he died at the age of forty-two he had achieved his object. 
France was Catholic. And this change was voluntary and 
spontaneous, it was not the result of imposition, a truly 
social transformation inspired by the good instincts which 
Ozanan had the vision to see latent in the people around 
him while still a boy. 


Credit for this achievement was witheld from Ozanam 
in the busy times which followed his death, but of late 
years his claims have received increasing attention. The 
parallel between his difficulties and ours has been drawn 


repeatedly. His methods are still practicable and with the 
experience of a hundred years which the Society enjoys 
there would seem to be no limit to the possible scope of an 
organisation which is pledged to undertake all good works. 


There are at present some ten thousand conferences at 
work in various parts of the world, with a membership of 
a quarter of a million Brothers. In England there are some 
eight hundred conferences. But there is room for many 
hundreds of new members, preferably young men. The 
fact that the Rules require the Brothers to work unobtru- 
sively need not prevent the spread of the Society’s attrac- 
tions. It is a very common experience to find laymen— 
particularly among the young, who have more to offer 
and to gain—in almost complete ignorance of the object of 
the Society; as often as not they believe that it exists for 
the sake of distributing food tickets. That such an impre> 
sion should be prevalent in a time when the necessity for 
co-operation in all spiritual work is so great is a cause for 
grave anxiety. There is so much waiting to be done that 
no channels which may provide valuable assistance can be 
left unexplored. The Holy Father in his letter to the Pre 
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sident-General of the Society has expressed the hope that 
the centenary will prove an occasion for a great influx of 
new members to carry on the work of the lay apostolate. 


The story of the Society in England goes back to 1844. 
Among the students who sat at the feet of Ozanam at the 
Sorbonne was George Wigley, a young English Catholic. 
Fired by the zeal of his master, Wigley spread the news of 
the success of the Society on his return to England. Ozanam 
helped with advice, and on the 24th of January, 1844, 
twelve Catholic laymen met in the Sabloniere Hotel in 
Leicester Square. It was then resolved ‘that it was advis- 
able that an institution should be formed on the basis of 
the Society of St. Vincent de Paul for London and its 
vicinity.’ 

The success of the first conference led to the formation 
of others, both in London and the provinces. So far from 
merely distributing relief, the Society engaged in a variety 
of literary activities; it played the part of sponsor to more 
than one of the newspapers we are familiar with to-day, 
and it published the Clifton Tracts in defence of the re- 
establishment of the Hierarchy. Later, under the presi- 
dency of Brother George Blount, who directed the Superior 
Council for nearly half a century, a succession of schemes 
followed in quick succession—the Catholic Shoeblack Bri- 
gade, the Working Boys’ Home, the Patronage Committee 
and then the St. Vincent Home for Destitute Boys which 
later developed into the Crusade of rescue. Girls were not 
neglected. A number of ladies’ societies following the pre- 
cedent of St. Vincent’s Ladies of Charity were established 
to take care of the cases the Brothers could not attend. 


To-day similar activities cope with contemporary prob- 
lems. In particular the institution of secretariats composed 
of experts on legal points, pension schemes, and housing 
problems is encouraged to solve the difficulties of scattered 
conferences. As always, it is children who are the special 
concern of the Brothers; not only is everything done to en- 
sure their material welfare—whether in the home, the 
school or the holiday camp. Recently the Society has allied 
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itself with the Scout Movement. ‘The formation of Catho. 
lic troops under the supervision of conferences is an at. 
tempt to stop the ‘leakage’ which starts after the release 
trom school influence. 

For this last work alone zealous assistants are badly 
needed. There can be no doubt that many willing helpers 
must be forthcoming in this time of stress when ‘ social ser- 
vice ’ isa call. There must be hundreds of young men both 
able and willing to take their share in this work. The 
young men of France brought about a spiritual revolution 
a century ago. There is no reason why the young men of 
England should not achieve as much to-day. Our neigh- 
bours turn to us and expect us as Catholics to have a plan. 
The plan is here, it only wants supporters. Who will 
answer the call of Ozanam? 

HERBERT KILDANY. 





A BOOK THAT SHOOK AN EMPIRE 


WHEN a hundred years ago Sivio Pellico published his 
Le Mie Prigioni, the description of his ten years’ imprison- 
ment in an Austrian fortress, it was with no political pur- 
pose. Partly, one may guess, as the result of those terrible 
years, and partly because, before the intensity of his reli- 
gious experience during those same years, all else paled 
and became insignificant, on his release he turned away 
from politics, and all his writings henceforth would be on 
religious and moral themes. And if he published the story 
of his sufferings, it was at the instance of his parish priest, 
with the sole aim, as he says, 


‘of helping to comfort the unhappy by showing the evils I 
suffered and the consolations that attended on the worst mis- 
fortunes; to show that through my long torment I did not find 
humanity so wicked, so unworthy of indulgence, so poor in 
noble souls as it is often made out to be; to invite noble hearts 
to love much, to hate no one... . . and to repeat a truth well- 
known but often forgotten : that Religion and Philosophy create 
strong wills and calm judgments, and that without these united 
conditions there can be no justice nor dignity nor sure principle.’ 


When an eminent Protestant told him that he had been 
converted to Catholicism by an eloquent passage in praise 
of confession, Silvio Pellico felt he had not written it in 
vain. That his book should seize the imaginations of 
Europe and do more than any other to shake the Austrian 
domination in Italy, was neither in his expectations nor 
intentions. 

In 1820 he would have felt otherwise. Silvio Pellico was 
then an ardent young man of thirty-two, highly esteemed 
in the literary circles of Milan, then the ‘Athens of Italy.’ 
The poets Monti and Foscolo were his friends (though the 
latter had already fled to his exile at Turnham Green), 
Madame de Staél and Schlegel among his acquaintances, 
while Byron, to whom he showed the manuscript of his 
Francesca de Rimini, already a triumph in the theatres of 
Milan, Florence and Naples, immediately set to and trans- 
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lated it into English verse. And when the Conciliatore 
was founded, a club grouping some of the most distin. 
guished of the younger Italian writers and publishing a 
literary and historical review, Silvio Pellico was appointed 
as its secretary. 

The Conciliatore, continually mutilated by the censor, 
was suppressed after about a year. It was indeed the sym- 
bol of more perilous activities. Five years had passed since 
the Congress of Vienna had handed back the * Kingdom 
of Lombardy and Venetia’ to Austrian rule, the other 
Italian states to Hapsburg princes, and the whole penin- 
sula was in a ferment with the awakened sense of. nation- 
ality. Poets like Leopardi and Foscolo sang their despair at 
the moral abasement induced by alien despotism, or by 
recall to history and tradition sought to prepare the Italy 
of the future. A liberal constitution seemed the height of 
human happiness, and England an Arcadia for its possses- 
sion. And all over Italy against tyrannous government 
oppressed peoples strove by means of secret societies. 


The Carbonari or ‘ Good Cousins ’ originated in Naples, 
where in 1821 they would create a formidable revolt 
against a barbarous rule. In Piedmont the same year they 
would wring a transient constitution from the House of 
Savoy, which adhered to the absolutist principles required 
by the Holy Alliance. In the Romagna they found a leader 
in a gay young poet-musician, Pietro Maroncelli, who, 
coming to Milan and winning the friendship of Silvio Pel- 
lico over a discussion on music, found in the Carbonaria 
an additional bond. In Milan indeed the movement was 
never more than a shadow. Its members were the flower 
of cultured society, whose aim was rather the conversion of 
Austria to liberal ideals than violent risings. Even 50, it 
sufficed to rouse Vienna to panic severity, with that indig- 
nation which, oblivious of any ‘ rights of nationality,’ saw 
only ‘ sedition,’ a sin to be shuddered at, almost a sacrilege 
against the Emperor by Divine Right. 


The vigilant Austrian police smelt out the conspiracy. 
Maroncelli was arrested, and among his papers was found 
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the name of Silvio Pellico, who, after a pitiless interroga- 
tion (during which even the inquisitors testified to his 
nobility of character and the difficulty of entrapping him 
into admissions damaging to his friends) was with his 
friends condemned to death, a sentence commuted to fif- 
teen years carcere duro in the horrible fortress of the Spiel- 
burg. 

Five years of this sentence were ultimately remitted; ten 
he served, and it is of these ten he tells in Le Mie Prigioni. 
But the book is not a chronicle of horrors but rather the 
history of a soul, anticipating, though on how higher a 
level, Oscar Wilde’s De Profundis. For in the early days 
of his imprisonment, in his anguish at the grief of his be- 
loved parents, Silvio Pellico had re-discovered the Chris- 
tian faith, which he had never formally forsaken, but which 
had for some years lost its efficacy for him (as was the case 
with many of the young intellectuals, in reaction, perhaps, 
to the often servile conformism created by the alliance of 
Throne and Altar). From that moment religion becomes 
all in all to him. His book tells of days of unbroken 
prayer, with the continuous joy of the sense of a Presence; 
of reactions of despair and aridity, when suicide becomes 
a fierce temptation; of the sudden descents of supernatural 
peace; of the consolation in the Bible and in the Sacra- 
ments—more especially, the Sacrament of Penance, more 
frequently vouchsafed. They were noble souls, those early 
Carbonari. (The Church had not yet condemned the move- 
ment.) Maroncelli, who, when the lives of the prisoners 
had become one of continual and grave illness, was allowed 
to share a cell with his friend, bound himself with him 
in a compact: ‘ to suffer with dignity, to learn the lessons 
of misfortune, and thirdly, to forgive.’ And Oroboni, a 
third comrade in misfortune, in whispered conversations 
from window to window, emphasised that duty of forgive- 
ness, doing much to allay Silvio’s bitterness, and to bring 
to him the realisation that wbi caritas est, Deus est. 


It is this all-embracing charity that gives a special charm 
to Le Mie Prigioni. Silvio’s was an expansive nature, ‘all 
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heart,’ as the Italians say, and a glimpse, an unseen voice, 
was enough to determine his affection. And thus in his 
pages the grim background is enlivened by an array of 
figures lovingly portrayed—the deaf and dumb child who 
played beneath his window, and wept when Silvio was 
transferred to another cell; the woman prisoner, whom he 
never saw, but whose voice he could hear repeating end- 
lessly a melancholy little song of the flight of happiness; 
the gaoler’s daughter in Venice who poured out to him 
her love-sorrows, ‘ as to a father ’"—a compliment the young 
man did not wholly appreciate, and when one day, she 
threw herself weeping into his arms, he felt bound to tell 
her, ‘ Zanze, you mustn’t kiss me. It doesn’t do! ’ 


The gaolers themselves appear in the same idyllic light. 
Even the gaolers, for what is strangest in the story is the 
extraordinary contrast between the inhumanity of the sys. 
tem and the compassion of its servants. The prisoners, des- 
perately ill, had yet to bear the weight of heavy chains; 
for several years they were refused the consolation of the 
Mass; all letters were denied them, and, on their release, 
their joy was tempered with anguish to know whether 
their parents were alive or dead—and at least one went 
back to find an empty hearth. Maroncelli, after suffering 
agonies with an ulcerated leg, could not have it removed 
till permission was obtained from Vienna. And yet, ‘All 
who came in contact with us were good.’ The police com- 
missioners who handed them over embraced them weep- 
ing; the gaolers pressed food on them, taken from their 
own portions (which, aware of this, the prisoners steeled 
themselves to refuse) and lamented that they were forbid- 
den to ‘ help the unfortunate,’ and even the head-warder, 
old Schiller, the martinet who warned them from the first 
that he would keep his oath to allow no concessions, spoke 
of the Italian prisoners as his sons (‘Da sind meine Séhne! ’) 
and sought to console them by paternal tenderness. 


When he was being taken to Austria, Silvio, who had 
dreaded the moment when the compassionate Italian vil- 
lagers would give place to Austrians, who would see in 
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the prisoners only enemies, to his amazement found in 
Austria the same compassion as among his own people, a 
pity for misfortune that knew nothing of frontiers. ‘ Die 
Arme Herren!’ All through the years they would hear 
no harsher epithet. It would seem indeed that if with the 
march of civilisation the horrors of the ancient prison sys- 
tems have been superseded, the humanity of individuals 
has lessened also. Now that in Italy history is so strangely 
repeating itself, and liberal opinions are again a penal 
offence (to be met with the same inhuman sentences and 
the same derisive mitigations) there is a vindictive resent- 
ment between men of the same nation that was absent be- 
tween those who differed in language and culture a hun- 
dred years ago. Probably because in those days the Faith 
had a more effectual hold on the peoples, and also because 
the Divine Nation, like all parvenus, demands a more offi- 
cious service than the old-established Monarchy by Divine 
Right. 

In 1830, when ten years had passed, Silvio Pellico and 
Maroncelli were set free. The former at least was a broken 
man. In the struggles of the Risorgimento he would take 
no part; revolution seemed forbidden by his Christitn prin- 
ciples. The movement towards United Italy would go on 
without him, but by his book, which had gained the sym- 
pathy of Europe, he had done as much as any man to 
smooth its way. 

BARBARA BARCLAY CARTER. 
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A LAND REFORM IN THE U5S.S.R. 


AFTER a short trip to Russia Lord Passfield has pub- 
lished a few articles dealing with Russia and Communisn. 
Russia, according to him, ‘ has a will and a plan,’ whether 
it is the will of the people themselves, or one which has 
been forcibly imposed upon them, the writer does not tell 
us, and yet this is precisely what the average reader is 
anxious to know. Nevertheless, despite this reticence, 
Lord Passfield conveys a sufficiently clear idea of the only 
state which has adopted in its totality the teaching of Com- 
munism.’ 

To begin with, the population of this Socialist State is 
strictly divided into classes. At the summit stands a very 
small minority—the Communist Party. The writer esti- 
mates it at one and an half million strong, which repre- 
sents less than one per cent. of the total population of one 
hundred and sixty millions. This Communist Party, which 
does not wish to increase its membership but remains 
numerically stationary by a process of continuous weeding- 
out, is, as the writer puts it, the ‘ governing class ’ holding 
all power in the State. Next to it stand the candidates 
for membership. These are selected from another half 
million whose fidelity to the régime has been tested. 
Then come various other classes of the population graded 
according to their economic importance to the State, and 
lastly the people who have no right to exist in the Socialist 
State and must be ‘liquidated’ or destroyed not only as 
classes but as individuals also. These Socialist ‘ untouch- 
ables’ do not interest Lord Passfield: he knew of their 
existence, for in one of his articles he has a passing refer- 
ence to one of such classes, namely the kulaki. Though 
condemning the cruel and unjust treatment of individuals 
the writer believes that ‘when whole classes of persons 





1 See his articles: ‘The Steel Frame of Soviet Society’ in 
the Political Quarterly, January 1933; and ‘ Freedom in Soviet 
Russia in the Contemporary Review, January 1933. 
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practice what is deemed to be seriously harmful to the 
community, the community has the right and the duty to 
suppress them.’ This is very important, and must be ac- 
cepted as one of the guiding principles set forth by a 
Socialist statesman. Acting upon this principle the State 
can logically condone every injustice and cruelty, and, as 
the latest Moscow trial has shown, justice can be under- 
stood merely from the point of view of State expediency. 
Lord Passfield does not consider that repressions against 
the kulaki or internment in labour camps represent ‘ the 
kind of repression by the Soviet Government that can pro- 
perly be most seriously complained of.’ The repression 
which he thinks hardest is that which is exercised against 
all intellectual opposition. Even during his short holiday 
in Russia he gained the impression that ‘ people are afraid 
to express, even in privacy, any fundamental objection to 
the Communist régime; or any preference for parliamen- 
tarianism or the profit-making system. The thinkers and 
writers, academic or administrative, seldom complain of 
this repression. But it becomes evident in intercourse that 
they feel a constraint not only on their expression, but, 
what is even more serious, on their thought.’ Though Lord 
Passfield does not approve of this, yet he adds that the 
Soviet plea is that they are still at war, and cannot permit 
the luxury of intellectual liberty. 


These few quotations suffice to characterise the existing 
Soviet State. The ruling class imposes its will upon the 
masses of the nation. These masses are not asked whether 
they approve of or like the ideals and policy of this ruling 
class. Unlike all other nations where the people are able 
to express in one or another way their approval or dislike 
of governmental measures, the citizens of thea U.S.S.R. 
must accept and like all measures of the Communist Party 
under threat of being classed with ‘ counter-revolution- 
aries,’ and become an object of suspicion to the police. 
Under such conditions it is scarcely possible to speak of the 
interests of the community. When the masses of the peo- 
ple are denied even the right to think freely, it is obvious 
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that the suppression of whole classes is not decided by the 
community itself but by the small oligarchy which rules 
the people. Curiously enough this simple fact does not ap. 
pear so obvious to foreign onlookers, and many people in 
this country are misied into believing that the Communists 
actually are the Russian people, that their ideals are iden- 
tical to those of the nation, and when some important ques. 
tion is decided by them, it is done so in the name, and for 
the welfare, of the people. Not so long ago a Catholic 
priest writing in BLACKFRIARS’ advocated an understand. 
ing between Catholics and Communists, evidently identi- 
fying them with the Russian people. Perhaps uncons¢i- 
ously Lord Passfield in his interesting articles makes it 
quite clear that the communist régime is the most accom- 
plished tyranny, the total enslavement of a nation toa 
minority professing an ideal entirely alien to the masses, 
and carried into existence by a policy of violence and 
terrorism. For those who are unable to read between the 
lines of Lord Passfield’s guarded statements we shall briefly 
outline the suppression of the kulaki. 


It was easy enough for the Soviets to destroy the old 
privileged classes of Russia—the nobles, landowners, in- 
dustrialists, merchants, even the middle-class intelligent- 
zia and the professional classes. Those who did not succeed 
in fleeing abroad, with a few exceptions, were destroyed, 
not in a figurative sense but literally, either by execution 
or by exile to regions which meant slow and sure death. 
These classes never formed a compact mass but, being a 
small minority, disseminated amongst the overwhelming 
masses of peasants, they could be disposed of separately 
without difficulty. The kulaki did not form a class in them- 
selves. In pre-revolutionary Russia this word—kulak 
(literally ‘ fist ’)—-was a term of abuse applied to the small 
rural profiteers, traders or peasants, who oppressed theit 
fellow-villagers in different ways, chiefly by means of usury. 
lending petty loans at exorbitant interest often repaid in 





? October 1932 : ‘Communism and the Catholic Apologist.’ 
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kind when the harvest had been gathered in. The Bolshe- 
vik revolution reversed the position, and most of the for- 
mer kulaki were wiped out during the first ten years. How- 
ever, amongst the peasants themselves there was much in- 
equality: in the same village one family might own as 
much as forty to fifty acres of land whilst another had to 
struggle along upon three to six acres. With their usual 
astuteness the Soviet authorities played upon the baser in- 
stincts of the poorer peasants by giving all power to the 
so-called ‘Committees of the Poor’ in which the worst 
elements of the rural population—the drunkards and the 
sluggards were appointed to rule the village communities. 
After a number of excesses a certain modus vivendi was 
established, and rural life went on more or less as before. 
Then in 1929 it was decided that Communism, under the 
form of Collectivization, should be introduced in the rural 
districts, and the ‘liquidation’ of an entire class of the 
more prosperous peasants was decreed. These were the 
peasants who by their personal industry had risen economi- 
ally above the average villager. Any other country would 
have considered this class of small farmers to be the most 
promising, and would by every means have encouraged 
others to attain the same level. But not so the Soviet Gov- 
emment. All these peasants were declared to be kulaki. 
This was undoubtedly a gross calumny. The class of 
wealthier peasants destroyed in 1929-1930 had nothing to 
do with the former kulaki; neither did they exploit their 
neighbours, their only crime was to have been hard-work- 
ing and thrifty. 


According to the census of 1926-1927, this class of the 
tural population was estimated at some 5,800,000 people. 
The nuinber of middling peasants was fixed at eighty-one 
millions, that of poor peasants at twenty-one millions. A 
very careful inquiry made by Sir Alan Pim and Mr. Ed- 
ward Bateson, formerly a Judge of the Egyptian Mixed 
Tribunal, under the auspices of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
aN organisation known for its humanitarian work, and 
numbering amongst its members several Socialist leaders 
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of this country, has in its Report a reference to this liqui- 
dation of the kulaki as a class. The policy of this liquida. 
tion was, according to the Report, announced by M. 
Stalin in December ig29. Five million people were ex. 
pected to be involved in the liquidation. However, 
continues the Report, ‘as the campaign proceeded, the 
temptation to declare middling peasants (ceredniki) to be 
Kulaks, for the purpose of acquiring their property, 
proved too strong, and large numbers of ceredniki suf. 
fered in this way ‘an unallowable perversion of the class 
war in the village! The total number of persons ulti- 
timately concerned, therefore, probably considerably ex- 
ceeds the estimate of five millions, and it must be remem- 
bered that the men whose property had been confiscated 
could “ot even join any trade union or become members 
of a collective farm.”* 

Much more light is thrown on the question of this un- 
precedented destruction of a peasant class by an article 
which has just appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
(April ist, 1933). The author, M. Jean d’Albaret, begins 
by stating that the richer peasants, those who could be 
called kulaki in the old days, were not affected by the col- 
lectivization of 1929-1930, as they were actually suppressed 
in 1926-1927. Half of their number was shot before 1929, 
the others were exiled to northern regions, all their pro- 
perty being confiscated. The rural reform of 1929-1930, 
therefore, fell chiefly upon the middling peasants. They 
were divided into three groups: the wealthier, the strong 
and the necessitous middling peasants. Those of the first 
group were accused of resisting the collectivization, and 
shot wholesale. M. d’Albaret estimates the number of 
peasants shot during the winter of 1929-1930 at some 
two hundred thousand. Their families were deported to 
Northern areas. The second class was either sent to labour 
camps or deported, their families sharing the same fate. 
The last group, together with the poor peasants, were for- 





* Report on Russian Timber Camps, by Sir Alan Pim and E. 
Bateson. (London, 1931). 
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cibly enlisted in the collective farms (Kolkhozy) or made 
to work at the Soviet farms (Sovkhozy). By the spring of 
1930 the ‘reform’ was accomplished: up to seventy-five 
per cent. of the rural population was collectivized, fifteen 
million people exiled, some three million rural homes 
destroyed, over fifteen million homes merged into collec- 
tive farms. We may search history in vain to find any- 
thing approximating so wholesale a destruction of a pea- 
sant class. The nearest to it is Cromwell’s transplanation 
of the Irish nation to Connaught in which half a million 
people were involved. 


This stupendous revolution, M. d’Albaret states, took 
place without any special legislative act. It was decided 
by the little group directing the activity of the Com- 
munist Party. Scarcely any official acts refer to it, and dur- 
ing 1929 and 1930 the Press kept silent on the subject. 
It was only in 1931 that the suppression of a whole class 
of peasants was declared to be an accomplished fact. ‘The 
data given by M. d’Albaret is so monstrous that it is diffi- 
cult to believe it, and yet he mentions a secret document 
emanating from the Commissar of Justice and circulated 
among selected members of the Party Congress of 1931 
which contains the official figures. Morover, other state- 
ments in some way or other corroborate the same data by 
giving a true picture of the happenings of those last fate- 
ful years. 


The collectivization of the farms was carried out with 
a purpose. A mass of individual small-holders presented a 
continuous threat to Communism. It was they who in 
1921 forced Lenin to proclaim the New Economic Policy 
(NEP)—a relaxation from the strict application of Com- 
munism. While the peasants remained unconquered all 
the communist dreams of the industrialisation of the 
country, of vast exports, and even of the world-wide spread 
of Communism might have been wrecked at any moment. 
It was therefore of vital necessity for the survival of Com- 
munism in Russia to crush the rural class of over a hun- 
dred and twenty million people, and convert this mass of 
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small farmers into a class of farm labourers possessing no 
land of their own. The will of the minority, this ruling 
class possessing all the means of compulsion, proved 
stronger than that of the disorganised toiling masses. Lord 
Passtield believes it to be ‘ the right and the duty ’ of the 
Communists to suppress them, provided, of course, that 
the rulers represent the interests of the community. But 
do they? . . . . This is the crucial question which has 
been answered by the Russian nation in 1932. Such was 
the exasperation and despair of the rural population 
forced against their will into collective farms that a whole- 
sale slaughter of horses and cattle and destruction of in- 
ventory took place throughout the land. The usual 
method of passive resistance and cases of *‘ sabotage’ by 
damaging the imported costly machinery were the reply 
of men forcibly enlisted in the collective farms. The re- 
sult was obvious: the crops in 1932 were so bad that 
famine was inevitable, and all reports show that a famine 
more terrible than the one of 1921, when millions of peo- 
ple perished, is already ravaging the country. The Com- 
munist Party enforced its will upon the people—what does 
it care about the many millions who die of hunger for 
the sake of another crazy Socialist experiment? Collecti- 
vization will become all the easier when the population is 
reduced by another thirty or forty million people .... 
As to the sentimentalist abroad he will still be able to 
admire his imaginary kulak ‘ bereft of everything by the 
Revolution and Collectivization, lying half-naked on a 
hill-side, but ecstatic, exultant in the inspiration afforded 
by his supreme abnegation,’* and praise the ‘ self-sacrific- 
ing’ spirit of the Bolshevik who ‘does for nothing what 
the Christian . . . . does for the greater glory of God and 


the hope of eternal reward! ” G. JENSEN. 





* The Clergy Review, March 1933: ‘ Christ’s Brotherhood. A 
plea for a more constructive attitude to the Soviets.’ 


* Blackfriars, October 1932: ‘ Communism and the Catholic 
Apologist.’ 
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THE APOLOGIA OF GERDIBERT OF MAYENCE 


THE Ordo Vagorum was already cutting its teeth when 
Gerdibert was born. But the infant was precocious and 
caught up with the vagabonds in the second lap; by his 
majority he was well apace with them. Not officially one 
of their number, their spirit was his, their doctrine his 
creed. He was not one of them because circumstances 
against which his character—more ready to smile win- 
somely on adversity than to attack it—could not compete, 
thrust him early into a very different environment. ‘Thanks 
to the pious impatience of a romantic and rather erratic 
| mother he was clapped into a cloister, sicut denartum fura- 
tum in bursam as he said, and hidden with a like despatch 
from the curious gaze of the world. Gerdibert was cer- 
tainly in those early years too soft and submitting to be 
entirely lovable. Yet lovable he was even then, with his 
mane of fair hair that was always unruly, his brilliant eyes, 
his chiselled nose, his fuil yet delicate lips which tempted 
many a maid and matron, his ready amenity. Perhaps at 
first he found the cloistral solitude soothing, for it freed 
him irom the matrons with marriageable daughters, a pest 
by no means confined to our later ages, who pursued him, 
as he said, sicut leonissae quaerentes quem devorent. His 
friend Philibert had capped the quotation: ‘ quibus resiste 
fortis in coelibatu,’ adding the Tu autem Domine miserere 
mihi, for he himself was wed some fourteen years and had 
p spent thirteen and three-quarters regretting it. Soon, how- 
| ever, the cloister became unbearable to Gerdibert. With 
urgent piety he penned his doggerel: 
‘Pater in coelestibus, 
Quando resurgemus? 
Angelicis cum testibus 
Cutem colligemus? 
Da, Pater mitissime, 
Preces non sint vanae: 
Tubae sonum ultimae 
Non sit summo mane!’ 
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He had read and absorbed the wisdom of the Vagantes; 
he had learnt from them the great lesson, the first rule of 
holy conduct which the aspirant must follow: ‘ He shall 
never be up for Matins, for there are phantasmata abroad 
in the early morning, which is the reason why early risers 
are never quite sane.’ Alas! his superiors did not under. 
stand. They thought that if there were danger of phan- 
toms he should face it as well as they. For some time Gerdi- 
bert fought manfully against the growing weight of somno- 
lence and the corrosion of the abstinence with which the 
life in the cloister harassed him. But sleep conquered at 
last. Gerdibert gave in; he eurled himself up like a tired 
cat and, in his own phrase, finally and irrevocably obdor- 
mivit in Domino. Apart from the time spent on his 
Apologia and his few short incursions into the soothing 
consolations of the world he slept for the remainder of his 
earthly pilgrimage. 

Removing himself from the monastery he joined his 
friend Philibert at Anjou (Philibert’s wife had by this time 
been mercifully translated to a better life), and in this cosy 
bachelor retreat he began the Apologia Pro Somno Suo. A 
great part of it concerns his early years; the actual apologia 
comes at the end. As far as they may be put into English 
these are his words. 

There was little in the monastery which did not offend 
the man of sensibility: the coarse food, the cold and dis- 
comfort of the cells, the seclusion, the ceaseless chanting of 
psalms till one’s voice ran down like an hour-glass, the lack 
of Nature’s beauty—for the garden of the monastery was 
planted not with sweet smelling flowers and herbs but with 
endless and monotonous rows of cabbages. . . . But above 
all things else burdensome to the spirit was the custom 
therein observed of rising at midnight for matins, when 
the tired limbs were scarce able to stagger to the choil- 
stalls and the voice, hoarse from the previous day's exer- 
tions, had to make agonized efforts to produce the slightest 
sound, while the eyes, bleared with somnolence, could 
hardly make out the characters in the antiphonaries. The 
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elder monks (he adds rather pathetically) were in better 
case, for knowing the psalmody, through constant repeti- 
tion, by heart they were not obliged to use their 
eyes, but sang as though mechanically, habit having 
made possible a task which Nature alone was in- 
competent to perform. For scarcely had we laid ourselves 
down on our hard and chilly beds and were struggling for 
a little sleep against the ill effects of the indigestible fare 
with which we had maltreated our bellies, than the clang 
of the cloister bell would rudely awaken us, and stumbling 
from our couches we would betake us gropingly to our 
duty, so spent and as though dead with fatigue that I once 
saw a monk felled by a single inadvertent swing of a cen- 
ser; while another I beheld enter the choir with his cowl 
unwittingly set back to front upon his head so that it com- 
pletely shrouded his countenance, nor was it until a violent 
sneeze stung him to consciousness that he discovered the 
mistake. 

What then do these superiors think of the injunction to 
the disciples: ‘ Sleep’ etc., when they thus effectually pre- 
clude all possibility of repose? What respect have they for 
the authority of the saintly Fathers of the Church when 
they thus ignore their writings? (He then gives numerous 
passages, in favour of a due proportion of sleep, from Basil, 
Chrysostom, Tertullian, Bede and others, which space for- 
bids us to insert.) 

Have they not read in history how so many, such vast 
and diabolical crimes would never have been committed 
had the delinquents been reposing peacefully, as they 
should have been, in their beds? How many of those evils 
which only the covering of the night makes possible would 
have been avoided, how many deeds of darkness would 
have been averted, had only their miserable perpetra- 
tors devoted the hours of the night to that purpose for 
which the Creator designed them! But indeed, is it not 
plain to see that if Eve, the common mother and origin 
of us all, had been peacefully sunk in postprandial slumber 
instead of wantonly gallivanting in search of some feminine 
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mischief when Satan was abroad, we should never have 
come to the sorry pass in which now, alas, the race of man 
is held captive? 


What above all amazed me (Gerdibert’s digression here 
seems rather to spoil the force and flow of his argument, 
but we give it since it appears in the MS.), what above all 
amazed me, what I ever found quite beyond rational ex- 
planation, nay, what defied even the most hazardous feat 
of the imagination to take count of, was the manner in 
which the older monks, who had long lived in the shadow 
of the cloister, could have so far flourished on such a fare 
as was there afforded them as to have become the portly, 
plump, sleek, well-furnished and contented carcases they 
so plainly were. The Abbot in particular ever filled me 
with wonder, portraying, as he did, in his person that mon; 
coagulatus, mons pinguis of which the Psalmist speaks, so 
that indeed one wondered how the frail locomotory powers 
of merely human members were sufficient to move the vast 
and ponderous organism which the circumambient con- 
tours of this mountain enclosed. For myself, if my legs 
refused their service, insufficient to carry the weight 
of my sorry flesh, it was their own capacity which 
was at fault, and not the weight of what was im- 
posed upon them, for I doubt whether they would in the 
end have sufficed to uphold the body of the minutest in- 
sect. But what filled me with the very bitterest pang of 
despair was to see, what was indeed a diurnal spectacle, 
the Abbot’s lap-dog, a circular hummock in the wake of 
this parent mountain, waddling self-complacently about 
the cloister, its rotund little belly stretched to the utter- 
most limit, its eyes fixed in an arrogant bulge on the 
starveling monks who passed hither and thither, their 
belts drawn tightly in about their bodies to abate some 
what the sting of starvation. 


(Having expressed himself on this obviously exacer- 
bating business and concluded to his satisfaction the flank 
attack, Gerdibert returns to the main issue.) 
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THE APOLOGIA OF GERDIBERT OF MAYENCE 


Dormiam et requiescam. What religion is this, to 
flout the most ardent aspirations which the prayer of 
Mother Church expresses? But it is not merely in the 
matter of adherence to the spirit of our holy faith that 
such proceedings are to be deplored. Let us abstract from 
all considerations of a purely supernatural sort, let us con- 
centrate our attention only upon that idea of law and of 
truth which our reason, weak as it is and obscured by 
the incessant hebetude of the senses, can attain. What do 
we find? Is it not plain that the most cursory and rude 
investigation, the most obvious and elementary notion of 
our state, of the government and controlling of the uni- 
verse, force us to the conclusion that such a course of action 
is to be unequivocally deprecated? Alas, that the minds 
of men could be so warped and crooked, so tortuous and 
diseased, as to countenance a rule of conduct so plainly 
opposed to the dictates of that faculty which a beneficent 
Providence implanted within them to be their guide. 
Nor can it be for one moment imagined that our nature, 
fashioned by an omniscient and benevolent First Mover, 
should be so nugatory, so basely infested with falsity, as 
to dictate to us what in fact is alien to our human lot. 
But what says Nature? what says our kind and sapient in- 
structress, our faithful nurse and prudent counsellor? 
what is it that she tells us, if we do but listen to her cry, 
if we do but refrain from stopping our ears against her 
appeals, what is it, I say, that she declares to us, that over 
and over again with endless patience and untiring reitera- 
tion she protests to us in tones of urgent and maternal 
anxiety, what, if not that man must needs take his due 
tepose and resign his mortal flesh to slumber even as the 
brute creation, that his energies may be restored, his 
faculties refreshed, his humours purged, his organs infused 
with new vigour, his mind refurbished, his soul solaced, 
his courage reanimated, his powers rejuvenated, his devo- 
tion rekindled, his virtue revivified, his passions stilled, 
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Alas! the passionate crescendo breaks off abruptly; the 
pen falls, the hand is still. The head with its mane of fair 
hair, always unruly, droops and lies motionless, the chisel. 
led nose is buried in the mass of unfinished manuscript, 
the brilliant eyes are closed. Gerdibert has fallen asleep. 
This time it is for ever. They tell us, the chroniclers of 
this sad story, that after that last fury of the divine afflatus 
Gerdibert slept a deep sleep for many days; but he did 
not awake. They found him at last, still in the same too 
peaceful posture—the heart was silent and stilled. They 
sang him a requiem, it seemed so peculiarly fitting. Gerdi- 
bert went to finish his apologia before a different tribunal. 
How it was to have continued, to what peerless pitch of 
inspired rhetoric it was to climb, we shall never know. We 
have the first movements, the adagios and the scherzos; we 
have the opening of what was obviously to be the transi- 
tional crescendo to the final crashing chords, but those 
chords we shall now never hear. 


They adapted, for his epitaph, a phrase he himself had 
used: 

In pace, they wrote, domiebat; in idipsum requiescal. 
There was, indeed, for poor Gerdibert, nothing more to 
be said. 

T. L. MARSHALL. 
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A STUDENT CRISIS 


IN the Church’s appeal to common action hardly any 
sphere of activity has received less attention from either 
clergy or laity than the universities. This remissness sug- 
gests that in the hurried apostolate of our times there is a 
lack of appreciation of the great importance of university 
education in the social life of the Church. It cannot there- 
fore be a matter of surprise to those who have had this in 
mind, to see how in many countries ecclesiastical authori- 
ties are now much alarmed by the feelings of distrust and 
opposition exhibited by the anti-clerical or non-clerical 
attitude of young intellectuals. As no movement in the 
Church is more alive to the position of university students 
than Pax Romana, its annual report may be considered a 
suitable starting point for some observations on this ques- 
tion. 

The administrative secretary, M. Rudi Salat, merely 
hints at this problem when he says ‘ Car pour le travail 
international catholique futur, la sympathie et la collabora- 
tion des théologiens est indispensable.’ The question at 
issue is, therefore, not only the desirability but even the 
need of the co-operation of priests and students in catholic 
activity. That this collaboration is of prime importance 
can be of little doubt, but it seems that the way in which 
it should be brought about has not yet been sufficiently 
discussed. 

The due position of a priest in students’ movements, 
and for that matter in any Catholic society, may become 
clearer if we consider that through baptism a Catholic be- 
comes a member of a society, the Catholic Church. This 
membership not only gives him rights such as the right to 
receive the Sacraments and instruction, but also involves 
him in duties, such as, for example, due obedience to the 
authorities of the Church. Consequently all organisations, 
that have a specifically Catholic aim, should inevitably fall 
under the jurisdiction of the Church and the Bishops. The 
chaplain of a University Society represents this ecclesiasti- 
cal authority. 





‘Rapport annuel. Pax Romana, 1931-1932, p. 22. 
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This authority, unless very tactfully exercised, will not 
be appreciated by the students and is sometimes regarded 
as a tiresome interference rather than a help. It is even 
the occasion which arouses what might be called ‘ anti-cleri- 
cal ’ or ‘ non-clerical ’ feelings in some of them. The cha 
lain’s energy seems to restrict the newly gained freedom of 
the student. Perhaps these feelings can be partly explained 
as the effects of the general ‘ anti-authority ’ wave, yet they 
seem chiefly the result of something much deeper, almost 
of the very make-up of a student. 

Generally speaking when students go up to the univer. 
sity they come for the first time into real contact with 
the world. For some this contact is a clash, for others 
it is achieved more smoothly. But there must be few 
students who at this period do not undergo a crisis of 
some sort or other. They shake off their schoolboy attitude 
towards life and begin to feel the presence of new needs 
which they had never experienced before. Their newly. 
acquired knowledge and experience, seen from close quar- 
ters, are often turned into a disproportionate standard by 
which everything is judged, appreciated or condemned. 

While in this phase a student is often anxious to discuss 
his difficulties which he thinks personal to himself and in- 
superable, and yet he finds it hard and distasteful to reveal 
them. He is at once egoistical and shy, yet if his difficul- 
ties are not adequately dealt with, the effect of them may 
be deplorable and have lasting influences for ill on his 
whole life. 

Of course the helps provided by the Church for just 
this difficult time are essentially the same as those which 
all its members must use, namely the Sacraments. For 
this reason it is the custom to have, where possible, a special 
chapel for members of the university. But apart from his 
work as minister of the Sacraments, a well-equipped priest 
can give guidance which is of great value. 

For it does happen that students sometimes fall into the 
mistake of expecting to find the answer to their difficulties 
in the sermons preached in a local parish church by the 
parochial clergy. Not unnaturally these sermons, addressed 
to a very different type of hearer, sometimes merely im 
tate them in their peculiar frame of mind, with the result 
that unjustly they regard the clergy as incompetent and 
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A STUDENT CRISIS 


illiterate. We have known anti-clerical feelings to be- 
gin in this way. The mistake here lies in the fact that 
students are apt to forget that the preacher, whose sermons 
they find so boring, is obliged to address himself to the 
very different needs of a very different type of mind. 

Hence it devolves upon the chaplain of the society to 
cope with these difficulties and to answer these needs. His 
task, therefore, is one of great responsibility. He must pilot 
the students with tact and yet with firmness. To acquit 
himself well, the chaplain requires two qualifications, both 
absolutely essential: first a sympathetic understanding of 
the difficulties of students, and secondly a thorough ground- 
ing in theology and a general culture at least equal to that 
of his flock. With these his own growing experience will 
enable him to tackle the problems that necessarily arise. 

We wish to stress the necessity there is for the university 
chaplains to have a profound knowledge of theology and 
philosophy if he is to give adequate solution to the intel- 
lectual difficulties raised by the students or their non- 
Catholic fellows. A rational defence of morality is specially 
needed of priests and students. Here there is ample scope 
for collaboration. 

The medico-ethical problem furnishes an example that 
will illustrate our argument. It is a fact of experience 
that medical students in their education and later on in 
their medical practice are constantly faced with the prob- 
lem of adjusting medicine to the moral law. These 
medical students have every right to receive reliable advice 
and instruction in this matter. But on whom does it 
devolve to give this instruction if not on the priests? Have 
theologians in practice fully recognised the right of these 
students to detailed guidance in the principles of moral 
law applied to medicine? Here, then, a close collabo- 
ration of priests and students is required. Moreover, 
the official teaching of the Church alone and not only the 
opinions of individual theologians will prove adequate to 
cope with these difficulties. Hence international co- 
operation of both theologians and students alike is needed. 

We have said little about Pax Romana, which is alive to 
the problems that confront the modern intellectual world 
and has already done so much to achieve their solution. It 
is true that Pax Romana envisages these questions from 
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an international standpoint, but on the other hand it may 
be argued that few, if any, of these problems are merely 
national. They concern the Church at large and can only 
be solved, therefore, by international co-operation. Among 
the achievements of Pax Romana its annual congresses 
stand out. They are held in different countries to contri. 
bute towards the international solution of these problems. 
In addition we would mention its Commission for Intel. 
lectual Co-operation under the presidency of Mgr. Beav- 
pin, the International Secretariat of the Catholic Univer. 
sity Press, entrusted to the Abbé R. Prévost, M. Dupleix, 
and M. L. Verschave, and the Commission Pro reditu in 
Ecclesiae Unitatem.’*? There are many others. 


It is gratifying to learn that Pax Romana has resolved to 
include the discussion of the medico-ethical problem in 
the programme of its next annual congress to be held at 
Luxemburg. This is one more proof that Pax Romana 
is not a work of mere supererogation, but that it answers 
a real need of the Catholic Church to-day. 


BONAVENTURE PERQuIN, O.P. 





2 cf. E. Bullough. Report presented to the North Group Coum- 
cil meeting of the University Catholic Societies Federation of 
Great Britain, at Leeds, October 2gth, 1932. 
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REVOLVING STAGE 


| THE world’s a revolving stage, and the scene changes 


diurnally. Indeed, the admirer of this era of the machine 
would say that it is, in effect and appropriately enough, a 
stage supporting a ‘ talkie’ screen, for the flicker of chang: 
ing terrestial affairs occupies the eye of the remote un- 
sleeping observer throughout the twenty-four hours. At 
our midnight, the light still shines above the earth’s Big 
Ben, and discussion or action, charged with immanence 
of immediate influence on the life of man, is taking place 
half way, east or west, towards the other side of the globe. 


While, as always, we know not what to-morrow will 
bring forth, we dare no longer tempt fate by forecast. If 
a state of war does not formally exist in the Far East, war 
is proceeding in actual fact, tentatively or may be very ex- 
plosively, with a prompt possibility of louder local reper- 
cussions, and a more remote chance of extensive inter- 
national complications. At the same time two men sit over 
a cup of tea in Washington, and their talk may decide the 
fate of mankind for generations and may reinforce or dis- 
integrate the very foundations of our civilization. 


The ancient centre of the stage is occupied by familiar 
figures in modern dress—tyrants (in fact though not in 
name), politicians, lawyers, moneylenders, schoolmasters, 
doctors, merchants, divines, adventurers and kings (to- 
wards the wings and without insignia), debating and de- 
bating, sometimes rather fiercely, old questions of race, 
frontiers, alliances and mutual intercourse. The Tartar 
replaces the Turk of the days when the decline of the some- 
what amorphous Holy Roman Empire began, and stands as 
menace at the back, with his emissaries busy among the 
crowd urging the class war and spreading the doctrine of 
anti-Christ. The sword-maker is as darkly marked by his 
labour as the blacksmith at work on the ploughshare. It 
isan animated scene, this European one, but robbed of 
that tenseness of dread which belongs to tragedy, because 
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it is produced on the lines of the Shaw drama, with a 
torrent of talk and with action limited (for the moment at 
least) to the futile or inane—Jew-baiting, Moscow judicial 
propaganda and Socialist and Communist rioting. The 
Geneva prompter is temporarily out of commission. 


Shakespear’s man of seven acts no longer finds a place in 
the bill; a family man, his home is crumbling, and there is 
no time or space for him. The script has been cut to 
nothing. There is no mewling and puking infant nowa. 
days; there are factors that put a controlled limit to his 
appearances, and his every action is scheduled by maternity 
training. The schoolboy is a boy scout and conscientious 
or, robbed of religious teaching, a potential Borstal boy. 
The lover is too level-headed and too full of blasé wisdom 
to be a romantic or a poet; romance itself has been robbed 
of its meaning by persistent ill usage in the popular Press. 
The soldier has been killed at Oxford before getting into 
uniform, and anyhow in the day of Safety First and the 
safety razor could not comfortably pretend to exist (except 
at a Disaramament Conference) and dare not make an 
entry bearded like the pard. The Justice, one of the great 
unpaid, is not in these democratic days an impressive 
figure. Generally he would not know a capon if he saw it, 
and, being a rider to hounds or a golfer when he can boast 
that knowledge, his rotundity is seldom likely to be con- 
spicuous. As to his wisdom, that is specialised and stand- 
ardised according to the spirit of the time. There is no 
need to comment further on the historic cast; Pantaloon, 
and his successor sans-everything, will shortly make a final 
exit through a humanitarian process of euthanasia. 


The production as it is hurried along on the vast stage 
may be disturbing to some minds. It would severely dis 
tress the old philosophers, who based themselves on 4 
primary conception of order and a definite theory of 
causality. Modern philosophy is less senstive in the pre- 
sence of rapid and confusing change and more disposed to 
accommodate itself to temporary environment. The Berg: 
sonian probably rejoices to see the élan vital in whirling 
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REVOLVING STAGE 


action, demonstrating his approved continuity of flux, and 
no doubt exchanges mutual congratulations with his dis- 
ciples, the communist and proletarian. There is probably 
joy too among the followers of the German inventor of the 
role of Superman. Ordinary humdrum folk very likely 
feel disposed to call, with Milton, to the Spirit to illumine 
the dark and ‘ assert Eternal Providence.’ 


The old human drama will be restored when actors 
trained in the school of Catholic Action take the centre of 
the stage and speak the script prepared by the Holy Father, 
in which ancient standards of value—truth, justice and 
charity—are commended, selfishness and Mammon-wor- 
ship condemned, and honour given to that hierarchy of 
powers, love of the home, devotion to country, and inter- 


national goodwill. 
CHARLES VALLELEY. 
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MAHA-PRALAYA AND LAST JUDGMENT' 


VEDIC tradition envisages the voyage of the individual 
after death as a passing on from one plane of being to 
another; and though there is the possibility of perpetuity 
on any given plane until the End of Time, when all De. 
terminations are resolved, there is no conception of the 
possibility of a return to any past state. The later doctrine 
of reincarnation, in which the possibility of a return toa 
previous condition is conceived, seems to reflect an edifying 
tendency of the religious and psychological extensions, per. 
haps incorporating popular, non-Vedic elements. 

The voyage has its end on the Farther Shore of the Sea 
of Life. When land is made there, the contingent Self 
knows itself as the Supreme Self, absolute space in the 
heart is known as the absolute space body of Being and 
Non-Being, and the Sea of Life is counter-seen by the Self 
as the multiplicity of its own identity. Voyaging, we are 


given intimations of that Paradise in Union consummating 
Thought, in Ecstasy consummating Will, and in the Con- 
sent of Art; knowledge, love, and work becoming Pure Act. 
There is in fact an ever present possibility of Immediate 


?The John Company attitude to the East is past. The par- 
titions are going, and Europe and Asia pour into one another. 
The new world-form is a matter for fear, and for hope. Two 
Internationals are engaged, Communism and the Catholic 
Church. The names suggest their difference. 

Communism may extend, it cannot deepen human life. 
Modern science has diminished Space, it cannot break through 
the framework of time into eternity. Materialism unites by ag- 
gregation and repetition; monotony is the price of its unity. 

Freshness is our closest sense of the eternal, and Catholicism 
unites by the intercourse of values. It can displace the fear of 
the simplification which is the goal of mechanical technique, 
superficially so complex, with the hope of a synthesis preserv- 
ing and developing the variety it finds. It is not committed 
to the tight little Europe of the Middle Ages. In everything 
noble it can see the movement of grace; its missionary spirit 
is not sectarian; it does not recoil before the prospect of 4 
World State, still less of Eurasia. The world-view and action 
of the present Pope make the old accusation of ‘ Vaticanism’ 
singularly inapt. 
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MAHA-PRALAYA AND THE LAST JUDGMENT 


Enfranchisement by return to the Centre of our Being, to 
the Eternal Now, one and the same wherever and when- 
ever we may be, in Heaven or on Earth. But as we are 
speaking in terms of Time, the possibility of severing in 
this way at one stroke all the knots of the heart remains 
only virtual. What we foresee is an Enfranchisement 
reached by a process of ripening and preparation; our ado 
iqnot with the Comprehensor, but the Wayfarer. 

If then the possibility of a Gradual Enfranchisement is 
open to the Voyager, there is also the possibility for him 
whose ship is rudderless, or wrongly steered, to wander on 
uncharted courses toward an unknown landfall, farther 
and ever farther from the Quay: so far and so long that 
he may not be in sight of Yonder Shore when every hither 
shore and every vessel is dissolved at the End of Time. So 
at the End of Time there is a departing of the Freed and 
the Ego-bound. In Christian tradition this is called the 
Last Judgment. 

Save and except the highest Angels, Devas, whose being 
is from Eternity in principio, all beings, whether * quick 
or dead,’ are ‘ judged ’ at this Last Day. The Self of those 
who have already achieved a Total Realisation is already a 





‘Not that Asia can have importance for Europe as a model 
—in hybrid styles, authentic forms are merely caricatured, 
whereas a genuine assimilation of new cultural ideas should and 
can only result in a development formally altogether different 
from that of the original mode. What Asia signifies for Europe 
is means to the enlargement of experience, means to culture in 
the highest sense of the word, that is to an impartial know- 
ledge of style; and this implies a better understanding of the 
nature of man, a prerequisite condition of co-operation.’ These 
are words from Mr. A. K. Coomaraswamy’s Introduction to the 
Art of Eastern Asia, which discovers an affinity between the 
Christian art of Europe and the art of Asia, and even considers 
the principles enunciated in the aesthetics of M. Jacques Mari- 
tain and Mr. Eric Gill as adequate introductions to its subject. 
The author prefers complements to alternatives. 

May the following brief article be taken in this spirit. It 
offers a theological contact between the West and the East. 
It is easy to notice the difference of mode—the unacceptable 
Proposition ; but better to discern the correspondence, 


Tuomas Gi.sy, O.P. 
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conscious identity with the Supreme Identity; and now for 
those whose Realisation has been * by degrees ’ and ‘ quali. 
fied ’ there ensues the last death of the categorised Ego, a 
death absolutely Mors janua vitae, an enlargement from 
every possible contingency. The Gates of Heaven are 
opened to the contingent Self, now * perfected ’ Self, so that 
he becomes again in his Own Form, Imageless, Pure Intel. 
ligence and Unalloyed Delight. 


But for those lost beings who have not in Time achieved 
even a partial Realisation, and are still altogether involved 
in the net of delusion, deeming that the Ego is the Self, 
for these there can be no present possibility of an Enlarge- 
ment at the End of Time: having thought, still thinking 
that to act ‘ for the sake of the Self’ means nothing but to 
satisfy every desire of the Ego, by serving the body here 
and now, and those who live by such a ‘ devilish scripture’ 
as this, ‘shail perish.’ These are the ‘damned.’ Their 
damnation is a Self-adjudged condemnation to an end- 
less, though not eternal, latency, a relative, though 
not absolute, annihilation; to a Hell below the silent 
glassy sea of the Untime that divides Time from 
Time, there by Necessity, ‘God’s justice,’ to await their 
mortal rebecoming in another Time, when the possibility 
of achieving or not achieving an Immediate or Gradual 
Enfranchisement will again present itself. 


The Ego-complex then is ‘ Original Sin.’ Satan’s claim 
to equality with God, his assertion of the independence 
and self-subsistence of the Ego, is the occasion of his Fall 
and theirs who follow him. Man’s Fall, the same in kind, 
has been described traditionally as an eating of the Fruit of 
the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil, Duality in 
every aspect. This Tree is none other than the Tree of 
Life, planted by the Self itself, by God himself in the Gar- 
den of Life, as a fair thing and a delight of the eyes for 
His own and Man’s pleasure. But to eat of the fruit 1s 
Mortal Sin against the Spirit, ‘ forbidden ’ to man as indi- 
vidual Ego; for ‘eating’ is an assimilation to and a self- 
identification with things as they are in themselves, not as 
they are in God, therefore a taking on of what is nothing 
in itself, a venom that death is from the standpoint of 
Eternal Life, a closing of the Gates of Paradise. 
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MAHA-PRALAYA AND THE LAST JUDGMENT 


None but the Self can swallow such a bane and yet Live: 
as Siva does when by another image the venom of duality 
is produced at the Churning of the Sea of Milk: the wound 
and signatures of this bane being the blue-black stain on 
his throat as Nilakantha, Visnanipa, his taking of the 
serpent to his breast, and his addiction to drugs. That 
apparent subjection of the Self to the tragedy of Life, that 
accepted Pain, is the Passion of God and Everyman. 


ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY. 


Eeivy yupvos ex’ qiove 


HOW shall I be when the bleak wind of Death 
Has torn these leaves of tancy from my soul 

And all song-birds take flight with my last breath? 
When this flesh-tongue that fair words uttereth 
Seeking all things to enstole 

With cinquefold investiture of sense, 

Lies like a leaf among the rotting leaves; 

When unto clay clay cleaves, 

Finally one with earth’s cold innocence 

Texture of flowers its feet once loved and trod, 

How shall my naked soul stand up before the naked God? 


ROBERT TOLLAST. 
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COBWEBBED SCHOOLMEN 


MR. DUDLEY WRIGHT'S note on Charles Lamb and 
St. Thomas (BLACKFRIARS, February, 1933) opens up an 
attractiye question which has never been treated with any 
fullness—namely, how many of our eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century writers were familiar with the works 
of the Angelic Doctor. 

In 1814 Hallam wrote as follows: 

‘ Perhaps I may have imagined the scholastics to be more 
forgotten than they really are. Within a short time I have 
met with four living English writers who have read pars 
of Thomas Aquinas: Mr. Turner, Mr. Berington, Mr. 
Coleridge, and the Edinburgh Reviewer (Macaulay). Still, 
I cannot bring myself to think that there are four more 
in this country who can say the same.” 


It is true that in a note added in 1848 he modifies this 
statement, and admits that ‘ for several years past the meta 
— of Germany and France have brushed the dust 

om the scholastic volumes,’ but he adds no new English 
name to the four given in the text. 


Charles Lamb is a welcome addition, if we may really 
claim him. He implies in both these letters that he had 
not seen St. Thomas’ works till about 1829. Yet in 1820 he 
writes: 

‘ That foul gap in the bottom shelf facing you . . . . once 
held the tallest of my folios, Opera Bonaventurae, choice 
and massy, to which its two supporters—Bellarmine and 
Holy Thomas—showed but as dwarfs.’ 


It is reasonable, then, to suppose that he was acquainted 
with St. Thomas as early as 1814, the date of Hallam’ 
doubt. But he can hardly be called a serious student of 
St. Thomas. He will revel in his cobwebs and subtleties 
till his brain spins, and he is unworthy to unloose his shee: 
latchets. In the sentence which follows, and which was no 
quoted, he says in his delightful way: 





' Middle Ages. Vol. 3, Ch. ix, pt. ii. 
* Essays of Elia: The Two Races of Men. 
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COBWEBBED SCHOOLMEN 


‘Yet there are pretty pro’s and con’s, and such unsatis- 
factory learning in him. Commend me to the question of 
etiquette— Utrum annuntiatio debuerit fiert per ange- 
lum.’ 

His interest seems to be merely that of a dilettante, 
amused by the naiveté and crude credulity of a medieval 
writer. 

This last passage, however, is interesting for quite 
another reason. It shows that the volume which Lamb 
sent to Coleridge was the Summa, at least the Tertia Pars, 
in which the article cited occurs. It is quite certain that 
Coleridge had read some works of St. Thomas prior to this 
date. The Biographia Literaria, to which we shall refer, 
was published in 1817, twelve years before, while we learn 
from Hallam that he had read parts of St. ‘Thomas before 
1814. But had he, up to this time, read the Summa? 

It will be remembered that Lamb sent this volume to 
Coleridge on hearing that he was in indifferent health. 
This evidently refers to his long illness, under the effects 
of opium, after he had moved to Mr. Gilman’s house at 
Highgate. 

Henry Nelson Coleridge, his nephew and son-in-law, has 
a passage in his contribution to Table Talk, which-may 
well refer to this period, and is a valuable commentary on 
the letter of Charles Lamb. 

“He [S. T. Coleridge] said that during a long confine- 
ment to his room he had taken up the Schoolmen, and was 
astonished at the immense and acute knowledge displayed 
by them; that there was scarcely anything which modern 
philosophers had proudly brought forward as their own 
which might not be found clearly and systematically laid 
down by them in some or other of their writings. Locke 
had sneered at the Schoolmen unfairly; . . . . that there 
was nothing in Locke which his best admirers most ad- 
mired that might not be found more clearly and better 
laid down in Descartes or the old Schoolmen.’ 

In 1830, the year following, we have a definite statement 


| of Coleridge himself: 


‘I have read, and with care, the Summa Theologiae of 
Aquinas, and compared the system with the statements of 
Arnauld and Bossuet.’* 





* Church and State. 
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Incidentally, it is through Coleridge that we discover 
two other noted writers who were students of St. Thoma, 
The passage is not so well known as those from Lamb, and 
may be worth quoting in full. 

‘In consulting the excellent commentary of St. Thomas 
Aquinas on the Parva Naturalia of Aristotle, I was struc 
at once by its close resemblance to Hume’s Essay on Asy. 
ciation. . . . I mentioned the circumstance to several of 
my literary acquaintances, who admitted the closeness of 
the resemblance, and that it seemed too great to be ex. 
plained ‘by mere coincidence; but they thought it im 
probable that Hume should have held the pages of the 
Angelic Doctor worth turning over. But some time after, 
Mr. Payne showed Sir James Mackintosh some odd volume 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, partly perhaps from having heard 
that he had in his Lectures passed a high encomium on 
this canonized philosopher; but chiefly from the fact that 
the volume had belonged to Mr. Hume, and had here and 
there marginal marks and notes of reference in his ow 
handwriting. Among these volumes was that which con 
tains the Parva Naturalia, in the old Latin version, swathed 
and swaddled in the commentary aforementioned! “ 

Hume, of course, was long dead when Hallam wrote in 
1814, but Sir James Mackintosh must be counted among 
the then living readers of St. Thomas. So, if we include 
Charles Lamb, we now have six. Are there any others? We 
need two more to settle Hallam’s doubt. Who were the 
‘literary acquaintances ’ whom Coleridge thought worthy 
of consulting? Southey and Wordsworth do not help us. 
De Quincey seems to have read something of the School 
men, but he is singularly unsympathetic and at times evel 
stupid in his account of them. Isaac Disraeli, the father of 
the statesman, doubtless dabbled in the Schoolmen, though 

‘ Biographia Literaria, Vol. 1, ch. v. Sir James Mackintosh, 
however, flatly contradicts this assertion. ‘ In answer to 4 tt 
mark of Mr. Coleridge, I must add, that the manuscript of! 
part of Aquinas which I bought many years ago (on the fait 
of a bookseller’s catalogue) as being written by Mr. Hume wi 
not a copy of the Commentary on the Parva Naturalia, but 0 
Aquinas’s own Secunda Secundae ; and that, on examinatioi, 
it proved not to be the handwriting of Mr. Hume, and to cot 
tain nothing written by him’ (Ethical Philosophy, Note 7). 
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COBWEBBED SCHOOLMEN 


he implies that he has not examined St. Thomas.’ ‘ He was 
a great man,’ he says of St. Thomas, ‘ busied all his life 
with making the charades of metaphysics.’ 


Lamb and Coleridge, school fellows and life-long friends, 
both died in 1834. In these days we make much of cen- 
tenaries, so perhaps next year some student of Coleridge 
will trace the influence of ‘Thomism on his philosophy. 

A like study of Lamb need hardly be attempted. He lent 
the Summa to Coleridge and there ends his philosophical 
interest in Thomism. A month later he asks for it back, 
but was it returned? According to Elia, Comberbatch 
[Coleridge] held the theory that ‘the title to property in 
a book is in exact ratio to the claimant’s powers of under- 
standing and appreciating the same.’ Coleridge and Lamb 
belonged to those two distinct races, the men who borrow 
and the men who lend. 


GopFREY ANSTRUTHER, O.P. 





*See Curiosities of Literature, Quodlibets. 
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THE COMFORT OF THE STARS 


IN these days of widespread anxieties with little trust, 
owing to small belief, anything, any influence which may 
bring assurance, in whatever degree, should be welcomed. 
It is fortitude based on confidence that we need, as we 
face the issues of life seeking how they may emerge, 
whether to our welfare or our undoing, before all things 
asking—do we see guidance or is it chaos that confronts us? 


It is to the great towns and cities, particularly the in- 
dustrial and manufacturing, that we would draw attention 
here, and to London imprimis, the World City; our quest 
—how these influence their indwellers especially their out- 
look visual and mental; for the business of the thronging 
multitudes is wont to obscure the sight by interposing a 

li of smoke and dust betwixt them and the skies. Nor is 
this all of obscurity that results from the activities of men, 
for strange to say their very efforts to illumine the darkness 
of their thoroughfares by night, do but hide the more 
effectively the lights of heaven: —in the glare of the street 
lamp even thy glories, Orion, are extinguished; and thus 
it comes about that the more brilliant the near light, the 
more are our eyes blinded for far-vision, to our incalculable 
loss. 


It has been said truly—the tragedy of London is that it 
has no night. 
But how should star-gazing profit us? Let Kant tell us, 
he says: — 
Two things I ever contemplate with awe, 
The stars at night and man’s sense of Law. 


Law—and therefore? Therefore a Lawgiver; therefore 
order, guidance—nothing up there wandering at random, 
far from it, for purpose shines down upon us, imprints 
itself, a tiny image upon the retina, whence to the cortex of 
the brain, where another mystery awaits us; the image has 
brought a message; upon which there follows a great as 
surance: All’s well—a Goal is in sight! 


Again, let another voice be heard—Dante’s. The voice 
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THE COMFORT OF THE STARS 


of one who suffered many and great sorrows; it says— 


Hope . . . . from many stars cometh this light 
(Spem .... da molte Stelle vien questa luce) 


From the window of a small house on the foothills of 
Hampstead great doings may be witnessed on clear nights 
and early mornings—the aspect is due south. From this 
point of vantage, especially in autumn and onwards, to 
‘January’s front severe,’ Orion, belted and sword-girt, 
may be seen in all his glory, the faithful Dog Star to heel. 
Many stars major and minor, in attendance, mark his 
stately progress; among them, overhead, if we look intently, 
the discrete and select little cluster of the Pleiades may be 
descried, communing, as if ‘in high Cabal,’—what inti- 
macies! 


From this same point, the phases of the inconstant moon 
may be viewed and wondered at—constant in the renewal 
of her inconstancies; probed therefore beneath the surface 
no true bill of fickleness can be found to dim her placid 
brightness—fair order only. 


Star-gazing then is not a waste of time, even if it begets 
wonder only, as it must in the more thoughtful, for won- 
der as it enlarges our vision becomes half a prayer and half 
a hymn of praise, as the lights of heaven penetrate behind 
the retina and illumine the soul in its wanderings from 
star to star through spaces immeasurable. 


It was thus that Kant looked up and wondered and wan- 
dered and saw order—Law; thus that Dante, on his thorny 
path through a troubled world, searched the heavens and 
saw Hope. With Order and Law Kant secured confidence— 
trust, a great Faith in the guidance of the world; with 
Hope, which so many stars brought to Dante, somewhat 
of the peace which passeth all understanding must have 
gained access to his soul; and so both will have been com- 
forted, for may we not believe that Faith and Hope will 
have brought a glimpse of Love at the root of all things and 
s the heavenly Trilogy been made complete? 


HARRINGTON SAINSBURY. 
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VANITY OF VANITIES 


OH, be not still deceived! "Tis but a dream: 
These gilded pleasures 

Of Bacchic jollity and Pan-taught measures, 

They do but seem! 

The radiant flush of hectic joy, 

(Fond meteor-glow, whose spendthrift course is run 
E’en while its life thus gaily hath begun), 

The reckless laughter, 

Or subtler smile full crafty to decoy; 

All these shall fade away, and leave naught after, 
Save darkening shades o’er hearts grown ill at ease. 
Desires sweet-hued, like Autumn’s leafy pomp, 
That flutter endless to each new-tuned breeze, 
Or vagrant idle romp, 

Restless and aimless in fantastic whirl; 

All these shall fade e’en ’midst their carefree swirl; 
And, o’er the life they litter, 

Shall wilt and wither and grow rank, 

And leave naught save remembrance dank, 

Dank with sad tears and bitter. 

Oh, be not still deceived, ’tis all a dream! 

These gilded pleasures 

Of Bacchic jollity and Pan-taught measures, 

They do but seem! 


J. S. Kine, S.J. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORY 


ENQUIRIES INTO RELIGION AND CuLturRE. By Christopher Daw- 
son. (Sheed and Ward; 8/6.) 


‘All genuine thought,’ writes Mr. Dawson, ‘ is rooted in per- 
sonal needs, and my own thought is due to the need that so 
many of us feel to-day for social readjustment and for the re- 
covery of a vital contact between the spiritual life of the indi- 
vidual and the social and economic organisation of modern 
culture . . . Men to-day are divided between those who have 
kept their spiritual roots and lost their contact with the existing 
order of society, and those who have preserved their social con- 
tacts but lost their spiritual roots.’ Mr. Dawson shows that 
these spiritual roots are ultimately religious, and that a society 
or culture which has become divorced from the religious beliefs 
and sanctions from which it originated is doomed to dissolution. 
He believes that theology and sociology, although autonomous 
in their respective spheres, are complementary, and that each 
will prove sterile if it has no reference to the other. 


In this volume of collected essays this central thesis is ap- 
proached from different standpoints, and is developed and 
exemplified in various ways. The value of Mr. Dawson’s 
thought for the solving of our present perplexities is due to 
his combination of a theological understanding of the implica- 
tions of Catholic Christianity with exceptional powers of analy- 
sis of social drifts and tendencies. He is too good a theologian 
to allow his theology to be debased by opportunist considera- 
tions, and his sociology, based on the demonstrable historic 
fact of the Christian origins of our civilisation, escapes all theo- 
logical and philosophical apriority. 

A wide knowledge of past and present history enables Mr. 
Dawson to write with authority on a vast range of subjects, 
and his detachment gives weight to his judgments on each and 
all. He writes with equal assurance on Marxism and industrial- 
ism, archaic religions and contemporary rationalism, Chinese 
civilisation and Christian ethics, Islamic mysticism and Thomist 
epistemology, Donatism and sex. He could anticipate Spengler 
with a theory of historic cultural cycles free of Spengler’s 
pseudo-metaphysical assumptions. Particularly opportune is the 
reprint of his analysis of Fascism (pp. 14 sqq.), and his study 
of The World Crisis and the English Tradition clearly reflects 
the face of our nativity and its present disfigurements. The 
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essay on Religion and Life is a permanently valuable exposition 
of the principles of Christian life and Catholic Action. All this 
variety of interests converges to support a central theme. 


Mr. Dawson is one of the most helpful thinkers of our time. 
This book is one not only to be read, but to be kept for constant 
reference. Its usefulness would have been enhanced by an index. 


V.W. 


Erasmus. By Christopher Hollis. (Eyre & Spottiswoode; pp. 
370; 10/6.) 

Mr. Hollis’s pen has again been at work. His latest victim is 
Erasmus. We are shown, with Mr. Hollis’s customary skill, 
most of the unpleasant sides of the Dutch humanist’s character. 
The amount of relevant comment and historical perspective that 
is omitted is remarkably large—especially as Mr. Hollis is not 
without historical imagination. He regards Erasmus as the 
heir of Valla and the progenitor of Rabelais, to whom he gives 
a rarely accorded justice as a man with a philosophy. He might 
also have credited Erasmus with some religion, although to the 
superficial mind it is not very obvious, any more than Rabelais’ 
philosophy. In ignoring Erasmus as a religious figure, he 
ignores almost everything about him. The idea of a secular- 
minded person having a personal religion independent of tradi- 
tion or religious status and derived directly from an individual 
use of the New Testament, was an innovation in Christian his- 
tory. Erasmus was its originator; his fault was that he did 
not foresee that human weakness would make his ideal the 
basis of a protestant schism. Erasmus seems irreligious because 
he was an intellectual who concealed his religious feelings from 
the general public. But the author of the Praise of Folly was 
also the first editor of the Fathers and almost the first exegete. 


Again, Mr. Hollis mentions Erasmus’ intimacy with Servatius 
as evidence of moral depravity. If this was the uncontrolled 
sentimentality of youth it was indeed a blot on his character. 
But it was more probably a misfortune of his birth and not 
his fault, by which much of Erasmus is excused : his loss of 
himself in literature was a creditable salvaging of his self- 
respect; his fussiness about his person is explicable. Such 4 
man would naturally have become a stylist, and Erasmus was 
nothing if not a stylist. He was more a Latinist than 4 
satirist. He taught Europe to write Latin well, and it hap 
pened that he taught many other things because they were 
the subject-matter of Latin exercises. His renown was due 
more to his having someting to say, but his motive was due 
more to his ability to say things well. He loved to wield 
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an able pen on the unfailing wealth of satirizable objects 
around him, and was too tolerant to be altogether sincere in 
what he condemned. No vain idealist, he took the world as he 
found it. Others less acute in mind and more passionately 
moral, saw genuine moral doctrine in Ciceronian denunciations 
and Lucianic irony which were cruel only to be kind. He would 
have reformed Christendom by education; and the Society of 
Jesus and the seminary system established by the Council of 
Trent did for the Church what he would have wished. But so 
mild a remedy for the social ills of Christendom was not possible 
in his own day. A catastrophe happened before the new era 
had given shape to its vast conceptions. The Renaissance is 
not easy to understand, and Mr. Hollis does not seem to us to 
have tried to make it understandable. 
S.H. 


HisToRY OF THE Popes. From the German of Ludwig, Freiherr 
von Pastor. Edited by Ralph Francis Kerr, of the London 
Oratory. Vols. xxiii and xxiv. (London: Kegan Paul, 
1933; 15/- net each vol.) 


It is a delight to receive from the publishers two more 
volumes of this great historical work, but the joy is mixed with 
sadness when we remember that learned author and accom- 
plished translator have now alike passed away. The present 
instalment covers the pontificate of Clement VIII, 1592—1605. 
The subject-matter is largely new, as the Aldobrandini Pope has 
hitherto been rather neglected by historians, and the archives 
of his reign only lately opened up in their fullness. The first of 
the new volumes is concerned with the complicated business of 
the conversion of Henry IV of France, and the work of the 
Counter-Reformation in Germany, Austria, the Low Countries 
and Switzerland. The second deals with the persecutions of 
Catholics in Holland, Great Britain, and Ireland, and the march 
of events in Poland, Sweden and Russia. The interior life and 
discipline of the Church, the foreign missions and the begin- 
nings of Propaganda, the great Jubilee of 1600, and the contro- 
versies on Grace are all adequately discussed. And Clement 
VIII's administration of the Papal States, and his patronage 
of learning and art receive the fullest attention. Though neither 
Foreword nor Colophon tell us if we may expect other volumes 
of this wonderful work, we believe there yet remains a goodly 
portion of the original to be translated, and we trust the mantle 
of the late Father Kerr may ere this have been passed on to a 
competent successor. . 

F.R.B, 
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Perresc : Un amateur, 1580-1637. By Pierre Humbert. (Paris: 
Desclée de Brouwer; pp. 324; 20 frs.) 


Messrs. Desclée de Brouwer have added a life of Peiresc, 
‘the French Pico della Mirandola,’ as his biographer calls 
him, to their excellent series, Temps et Visages. Though M. 
Humbert’s work is not of the same importance as Dumesnil’s 
Flaubert or Garreau’s St. Albert le Grand in the same series, 
it is a competent biography of a distinguished seventeenth cen. 
tury scholar. It also throws light upon an important phase of 
intellectual development in Europe. The amateur was the pro. 
duct of the movement that gave Europe Leonardo da Vinci and 
Pico della Mirandola. But though amateurs like Peiresc in 
France and Burton and Sir Thomas Browne in England were 
not of the same stature as the ‘ men of the Renaissance,’ they 
did possess in a smaller way something of the universality of 
the Renaissance mind that enabled them to apply themselves to 
any and every form of intellectual work. Peiresc was a scholar, 
a traveller and a collector. He was a great astronomer who 
made some discoveries of lasting importance. He was also at 
one time Abbot of Guitres, he designed the gardens at Belgen- 
tier, and was a great letter-writer. In describing him as an 
amateur, his biographer makes it clear that criticism as well as 
praise is intended. ‘ He passed ceaselessly from one subject to 
another,’ he writes, ‘ sketching and planning, yet never finish- 
ing anything.’ He had the libido sciendi, that undisciplined 
thirst for knowledge, which led inevitably to waste of energy 
and lack of concentration. ‘ There are no more amateurs,’ says 
M. Humbert regretfully. And it is true that the discoveries 
which were the special contribution of the Renaissance to 
human knowledge ended by making this kind of intelligence 
impossible. For man has become the slave of knowledge instead 
of its master, and to-day a high degree of specialisation is one 
of the necessary conditions of intellectual progress. Still, in an 
age like our own when excessive specialisation is a definite 
menace to European culture, we cannot but share M. Hun- 
bert’s regret at the disappearance of the remarkable qualities 
of versatility and adaptability with which the amateur was et- 
dowed. G.M.T. 


Tue Lirz or Fr. Aucustine Baker, O.S.B. By Peter Salvin 
and Serenus Cressy. Edited by Dom Justin McCann. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne; pp. 208; 5/-.) 


The publication of this volume is an important contribution to 
the study of the seventeenth century contemplatives. The lives 
that it contains are printed for the first time; strangely enough, 
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for they are two of the five primary sources of our knowledge of 
Augustine Baker. They gain a particular interest from the un- 
conscious self-portrayal of their authors; Dom Peter Salvin, the 
Catholic squire’s son from the north, with his candid piety, in- 
genuous, rather slow; and Dom Seremus Cressy, the convert 
Caroline divine, one with the metaphysical poets in his intricate 
thought. Yet the chief value of this book is derived from Dom 
Justin’s scholarship and contained in the appendices, not the 
text. 
G.M. 


Martz ANTOINETTE. By Stefan Zweig. Translated by Eden and 
Cedar Paul. (New York: The Viking Press, 1933; $3.50.) 


This book of four hundred and fifty closely-packed large- 
octavo pages has been hailed as a masterpiece of biographical 
literature and a triumph of historical research. It is being read 
on two continents and in fifteen different languages. Full of 
dramatic force, and steeped in the spirit of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it reminds us of Jew Stiss—documented and scholarly his- 
tory written like a novel. It claims to be a psychological study 
of Marie Antoinette, viewed neither as the wanton Massalina of 
the revolutionist, nor as the martyred Queen of the royalist, 
but as a mediocrity and an average woman. Most certainly it is 
a powerful work, powerfully written and admirably translated. 
But it cannot be recommended without reservations. Its coarse- 
ness and frankness are beyond belief. One chapter in particular 
isalmost an outrage, and parts of others are equally unpleasant. 
The author does not seem to know what reticence is. 


F.R.B. 


FREDERICK OzanaM. By H. L. Hughes, B.A., D.Litt. (London : 
Alexander Ouseley; pp. 191; 3/6.) 


Allons aux pauvres. ‘ It would be better,’ said Ozanam to his 
friends, ‘ if we Catholic young men, instead of wasting breath 
on these vapid discussions, were to form a society of our own 
and concentrate our energies on relieving the troubles of the 
poor.’ This was a hundred years ago, but the Society exists, 
and many admire, but many more have cause to be grateful for, 
its efficient and undemonstrative work. Practice is better than 
precept. An article in the present number of BLACKFRIARS on 
the centenary of the S.V.P. may serve as an introduction to a 
biography of its founder by Fr. Hughes—a welcome book, 
which sets Ozanam in the nineteenth century scene, and points 
the urgent need of the extension of his work at the present time. 


N.W.T.G, 
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Tue Secret Story OF THE OxFORD MOVEMENT. By the Rey. 
Desmond Morse-Boycott. (Skeffington & Son, Ltd.; 12/6 
net.) 


*‘ You may break, you may shatter the vase, if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will cling round it still.’ 


That is how many feel about the Oxford Movement. But 
Mr. Morse-Boycott will not have it so. He surveys the shifting 
parti-coloured scene undiscouraged and impavid, waits serene 
till clouds roll by, and forecasts the bounds of Anglo-Catholic. 
ism wider still and wider. Well, well: he has written a beautiful 
book, and we have enjoyed the brimming araught, bright to 
the last drop. Of course, the book is full of challenge; the 
tail of the coat is trailed on every page with insinuating in. 
souciance. There are minor inaccuracies passim, e.g., ‘Arthur’ 
Maconochie and ‘ John’ Leicester Lyne; the year of Robert 
Wilberforce’s conversion was 1854, not 1851; and Charles 
Marriott’s excellent father was not the author of the hymn, 
God, that madest earth and heaven. Mr. Morse-Boycott does 
not aim at the nebulous charms of Dean Church’s overpraised 
Twelve Years, but tells his story with animation and gusto, 
digresses to give us a bright little anecdote, then paints us a 
picture with restrained but ‘ cunning hand laid on.’ In fine, 
we might say, ‘ there are a hundred faults in this thing,’ some 
of its obiter dicta may surprise or pain, but here, beyond gain- 
saying, we have a book not merely of ephemeral pleasing, but 
of solid merit and abiding value. In our day to write about 
the Oxford Movement seems the first infirmity of noble minds. 
This book stands apart from the juvenilia, the biblia a-biblia, 
the ‘ also ran.’ For amongst the very few ‘ books that matter’ 
on the Oxford Movement this of Mr. Morse-Boycott is ‘ worthy 
to be filed.’ 

EJ. 


Recovery. By Sir Arthur Salter. (1933 edition; Bell; 5/-.) 


This is a first-class review of the present world situation, 
economic and political. It is written from the capitalist stand- 
point; that is to say the present economic system must be 
patched up. The author believes that this can be done, and 
proceeds to examine ways and means of so doing. There 's 
really only one method, and that is by a larger measure of 
international co-operation. Sir Arthur Salter is a keen sup 
porter of the League of Nations, and believes that it has 4 
great future before it, provided that it is well supported in its 
hour of need. If the author’s policy is to be summed up in ont 
sentence, it can be best done in his own words : ‘ The stimulus 
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of competitive enterprise and personal gain, supplementing the 
traditions of public service, can thus be harnessed to the chariot 
of the public good.’ 


F.A.K.B. 


War AND WESTERN CIVILISATION. By Major-General J. F. C. 
Fuller, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. (Duckworth; 10/-.) 


The name of the author is now a household one, and the fact 
that his profession is that of a soldier need not deter the most 
ardent of pacifists from the perusal of its pages. Written with 
a breadth of conception, vivid imagination and great clarity, 
the story it unfolds should on the contrary appeal to all think- 
ing individuals whatever their profession and no matter what 
inclinations or ideals they subscribe to; neither should its title 
cause those sickened with war experiences or weary of war 
literature to pass it by. 

The great cry of the world at present is for peace, yet peace 
is but the twin brother of war, and should the latter ever be 
circumvented, both words simultaneously disappear from our 
dictionaries. Is it possible, however, for war to be abol- 
ished permanently? The reader of General Fuller’s book no 
doubt will come to his own conclusions; in fact it is one of the 
objects of the author in writing his book, as he tells us, to 
‘reflect on the experiences of the last hundred years in order 
that we may fashion a little candle, which will light our way 
through the next hundred.’ 

The author, writing in his inimitable style, carries us through 
the century dating fiom the Napoleonic wars to the outbreak 
of the European conflict in 1914, treating his subject from an 
historical basis. His fertile brain has striven with success to 
compress the economic, political and military progress of that 
century into the small compass of some 270 pages. The deduc- 
tions he makes are all of very considerable interest. From the 
foundations of Nationalism, which he attributes to ‘ Napoleon 
the Liberator,’ he conducts us historically through what he 
terms the periods of National incubation, consolidation and ex- 
pansion to the final tragedy of National consummation during 
the years 1914-1918. 

On this tragedy he contends that the foundations of Inter- 
nationalism have been laid. The reader will be disappointed if he 
imagines that General Fuller, having reached this point, offers 
any real hope of the abolition of war as an instrument of policy 
or as an outlet for the expression of man’s pride and passions. 
On the contrary he has courage to admit that his book ends, 
as it begins, in chaos. He is insistent to explain, however, that 
itis not the end he desired, but that for lack of wisdom in man, 
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the end which Destiny has agreed upon. He closes his work by 
saying that ‘ War is a God-appointed instrument to teach wis. 
dom to the foolish and righteousness to the evil-minded.’ 


There is much in this last sentence that might be pondered 
over by serious-minded Catholics. Prominence, of late, has 
been given in the press to the expressions of eminent politicians 
and divines who voice the vital necessity for a real spiritual up. 
lift from all classes in a combined effort to try and solve some 
of the grave perils that now beset the world. 


A study of works like the one under review should be a help 
and enlightenment to all those who hold similar views and who 
seek from a study of past events material to circumvent future 
perils. If we are to believe, as well we may, that lack of wisdom 
has been ever one of the main causes for the scourge of war, 
then ultimately its abolition may well come from a better under- 
standing of spiritual values, and from a greater knowledge of 
the Almighty giver of wisdom. 


‘ For God loveth none but him that dwelleth with wisdom. 
For she is more beautiful than the sun, and above all the 
order of the stars; being compared with the light, she is 
found before it. For after this cometh night, but no evil ca 
overcome wisdom.’ 


General Fuller may not subscribe directly to these sentiments, 
yet he echoes their substance when he refers to the spiritual 
decay of modern times and to this age as one of saurian materi- 
alism. A thinking soldier and a broad-minded writer, he dis- 
cerns the truth also when he writes ‘I stand before magic, yet 
I see little of God.’ T.M.B.A 


Democracy IN Crisis. By Harold J. Laski. George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd. ; 7/6.) 

‘ Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay.’ 
Thus the poet, and thus, too, Professor Laski. But he goes 
further than the poet, for he thinks he knows what the remedy 
will be, namely a socialised state ; and in this book he proceeds 
to discuss the results of a Socialist victory at the polls. What 
will be the reaction of Capitalism, personified in the privileged 
class, to such a victory? In discussing this subject, the author 
wisely draws a distinction between what should occur, and wha! 
is likely to occur. Human beings should act in all things a 
cording to reason, but very often they fail to do so, allowing 
themselves to be drawn now this way, now that way by ther 
passions. 
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But why has Democracy declined? Prof. Laski suggests that 
the crisis is ‘ essentially a crisis of authority and discipline,’ 
‘the power to secure obedience to its principles has decreased, 
because men increasingly refuse to accept its ends as obviously 
just.’ Democracy is the creation of Capitalism; it has been 
created by the privileged class, who have very naturally fostered 
it in such a manner as to maintain their privileged position. 
There has been political equality, of a sort, but not economic 
equality; and Democracy necessarily requires both kinds of 
equality. There has been no revolution as yet, because capi- 
talist democracy has been able to secure its own continued ex- 
istence by buying off the opposition with increases of social 
services, etc. But this has to be continued if it is to survive, 
and it needs but the necessary combination of circumstances to 
set light to the train of powder. 


But will a Socialist victory at the polls stir up a capitalist 
revolution? It seems to depend very largely on the policy that 
the Socialists then pursue. Prof. Laski says that they will be 
compelled to follow a vigorous Socialistic policy ; but elsewhere 
he remarks that ‘ the right of the majority to rule is subject 
always to the necessity that it does not outrage the feelings of 
the minority, for in that event the latter is tolerably certain to 
fight in defence of its position.’ If we accept this statement, a 
revolution would seem to be inevitable. 

On the whole, however, the author is perhaps inclined to 
take a slightly gloomy aspect of the future of Democracy, and 
he under-rates the Englishman’s love of a compromise. Capi- 
talism has already commenced to compromise with Socialism. 
Why should it not continue to do so? In such a case the transi- 
tion would be gradual, and the will of the minority would be 
gradually brought into line with that of the majority. Above all, 
before the whole system of society is changed, it must be ascer- 
tained, in some way, that it is the real will of the majority, and 
not merely the temporary reaction from some passion-stirring 
event. 

As a side-line to this discussion Prof. Laski raises the absorb- 
ingly interesting problem of the efficiency of a democratic gov- 
ernment. In order to attain any degree of efficiency at all, the 
cabinet must be the power-possessing body, but even the cabinet 
is influenced in its action by countless factors—the next general 
election, the personality of its component members and their 
subordination to the Exchequer. Efficiency is only really secured 
by a Dictatorship. Many other questions of interest are dis- 
cussed in this book, which is certainly up to the high standard 


set by the author’s previous publications. - 
F.A.K.B. 
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Reports from Berlin of the extensive Nazi ‘* purge’ of con. 
temporary German literature has aroused doubts whether any 
will survive. A subscription to Fr. Muckermann’s ‘ monthly 
review of poetry and life,’ Der Gral (Munich : Késel und Pustet, 
RM. 1.50 monthly), should prove reassuring. Besides the more 
widely advertised work of the Zweigs, Kastners, Baums and 
Feuchtwangers, there is a vigorous literature which is at once 
more authentically German and genuinely Catholic. Fr. Mucker. 
mann is already known to our readers as the founder of the 
cinema information bureau which bears his name. He contri. 
butes a fine article to the current issue of his review on the 
Church Militant, which outlines the dogmatic principles on 
which all such enterprises of Catholic Action rest. Heinrich 
Gregor contributes a study of the Physiognomik of Piccard and 
Kassner, an attractive if bizarre philosophy born of photogra 
phic portraiture. There are studies of Hugo Ball and Heinrich 
Federer, and Daniel Rops’ remarkable article on ‘ The Young 
Catholics of France’ appears simultaneously in Der Gral and 
The Dublin Review. Fr. Muckermann writes with insight and 
discrimination on the burning topic of the ‘ New Nationalism,’ 
and there is an abundance of information and criticism of con 
temporary German art and letters. It is a review emphatically 
to be recommended to all who wish to keep in touch with 
German culture and Catholicism. BLACKFRIARS will keep readers 
informed from time to time of outstanding contributions to this 
and other German Catholic periodicals. V.W. 


THE RHYTHM OF STERILITY AND FERTILITY IN Women. By Leo 
J. Latz, A.B., B.S., M.D. (Chicago: Latz Foundation, 
1222 Republic Building; $1.) 

Tue STERILE PERiop IN Famity Lire. By Valére J. Coucke and 
James J. Walsh, M.D., Pt.D. (New York : Wagner. Lon 
don: Herder; 4/-.) 


The conclusions of two distinguished specialists, Dr. K. 
Ogino of Niigata, and Dr. H. Knaus of Graz, regarding 
recurring period of sterility in women, have aroused great it- 
terest among Catholics, particularly in America and Central 
Europe. They are based on statistics and direct observation, 
and explained by the corpus luteum theory. But although cor- 
roborated by other scientific workers in the same field, preset 
medical opinion is not agreed on their force. Dr. Latz gives 
simple account of the physiological, practical and ethical aspects 
of the question. His little book is published with ecclesiastical 
approbation. In collaboration with Dr. J. J. Walsh, Cano 
Coucke, Professor of Moral Theology, at the Grand Seminam 
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of Bruges, summarises the latest intormation on the subject, 
with a discussion of its moral bearings, This handy volume is 
published with the imprimatur of the Cardinal of New York. 
The latter book is more guarded than the former on the medical 
issue, but both are agreed on the moral issue. 


T.G. 


ART 


SOMHNIKO> GEOTOKONOYAO® KPH. By Achilleus Kyrou. 
(Athens, 1932). 

Because of its linguistic inaccessibility, the work of Greek 
students of El] Greco receives generally insufficient recog- 
nition. M. Kyrou, a Greek authority on the painter, has re- 
cently been conducting researches in Crete with the object of 
augmenting where possible our knowledge of his early life. He 
has not, it must be confessed, succeeded in unearthing any 
important biographical fact, but he has all the same provided us 
with sufficient data to make a plausible reconstruction of Greco’s 
early life possible. I understand that he is on the point of 
publishing further documentary evidence in support of the more 
hypothetical of his contentions. 


Assuming the old identification of Theotocopulos with Theo- 
tokis, M. Kyrou claims as Greco’s birthplace the old house of 
the Theotokis family, which he has located in the Arconticd 
of the village of Fodele. He has further discovered a legend to 
the effect that ‘ un jeune Theotokis avait quitté, il y a bien long- 
temps, son pays et qu’il n’était jamais revenu, ayant trouvé au 
loin gloire et fortune. Vers la fin seulement de la vie, se rap- 
pelant de sa famille, il avait fait venir prés de lui un vieux frére, 
qui vivait encore et avec lequel il partagea gloire et richesses.’ 
That this is not a product of the Cretan Greco cult inaugurated 
by the researches immediately before the war of the Spanish 
consul in Candia, is proved by the somewhat similar version of 
the story retailed by Stamakis, the centenarian revolutionary, 
who had died some twelve years previously. There is therefore 
no inherent improbability in M. Kyrou’s suggestion that the 
frescoes (at present covered with whitewash) in the church on 
the former site of the village, which was moved two hundred 
years Or So ago Owing to Turkish inroads, may contain further 
clues as to the Byzantine aspects of Greco’s development and 
that the neighbouring monastery of St. Pandeleimon was al- 
most certainly the scene of his first lessons in painting. It would 
be interesting, too, to know the precise extent of the rela- 
tionship between the Agony in the Garden and the icon of the 
same subject in the church of St. Catherine in Candia. 
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At the same time, however, M. Kyrou is inclined to follow 
the fashionable tendency to overestimate the part played by the 
Greek elements of Greco’s work and fails to find a satisfactory 
solution to the problem of why, if Greco on his arrival in Venice 
was already an accomplished painter of icons (and the Cook 
Purification of the Temple, seems to show that he was not yet an 
accomplished painter of anything), there is relatively little trace 
of Byzantine influences in his early work. The problem is not 
as simple as Byzantinists would have us suppose. What of the 
Bassano influence, of which M. Kyrou makes so little? What 
of the Prado Trinity (at which M. Kyrou shares Mr. Rutter's 
rather naive surprise) with its superficial Michaelanegesque 
quality and its structure copied from a Diirer woodcut? Above 
all, what of the portraiture with which no one has yet dealt 
adequately? So much of Greco’s painting cannot be explained 
by references to the Apostle St. Luke that to neglect the work 
of Willumsen and particularly of Venturi (in La Formacion del 
Estilo del Greco) is to ignore the more feasible line of approach. 

It is from one point of view regrettable that the book which 
M. Kyrou has based on his valuable researches should take the 
form of romanticised biography rather than of critical art-his- 
tory. The facts of Greco’s early life as he reconstructs them 
are more credible than his reconstructed personality, and his 
excessively subjective biographical method is apt to obscure the 
very real objective value of much of his work. His attempt, for 
example, to set Greco in his setting at St. Pandeleimon is not 
on the whole assisted by the interpolation of conversations like 
this : 

—Epxera: pat pas pixpé, va ot padorpe tiv téxvy, Tor 000 
gaiverat va vod dpéon; Tov eixe 6 Kaddyepos 

‘O Aopijvixos (adrcarOnxe Kai éxitrate pe mporox? Tov iepupévo. 
“Oda ra wasdixd tov dveipa éCirvycvay rdAr péoca Tov. 

—Nai [larovAn, épxopat, eire pe coBapd rove, cay va xataddBaue 
Sie eedAcye rHv oreypH éxeivy Tov Spdpo rod Ga Eraipve 7 (wy tov 
OA0KAnpy. 
while the scene in Titian’s studio becomes similarly a little 
ridiculous. But against this we must set the important emphasis 
which he lays on the obvious psychological effects of the known 
facts of Greco’s life, the admirable contrast, for instance, be- 
tween the austerely religious outlook with which in Fodele and 
Candia he must have been inculcated and the sensuous mater 
alism of the Venice into which he was precipitated—always 
assuming him, of course, the Wilhelm Meister-cum-Hamlet that 
M. Kyrou imagines him to have been. The book indeed is first- 
rate of its kind; M. Kyrou makes of Greco’s character a com 
sistent whole and sets him infallibly in his correct environmen!, 
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giving his imagination free but rational play in stopping up the 
innumerable factual gaps in his career. There is a good biblio- 
graphy (in which the work of Cedillo, Waterhouse, and Miss de 
Gué Trapier receives no mention), but unfortunately no index. 


].P.-H. 


Artists aT Work. By Stanley Casson. (Harrap; 5/-.) 


In an attempt to popularise art and extend its appreciation, 
the B.B.C. last autumn hit on the unhappy notion of organising 
a series of discussions, confined nominally to matters of tech- 
nique, but straying with peculiar persistence towards elementary 
aesthetics, between Mr. Stanley Casson and four prominent 
artists, Mr. Frank Dobson and Mr. Henry Rushbury, the choice 
of whom was unexceptionable, Mr. Albert Rutherston and Mr. 
Edward Halliday. Architecture, it was considered, might safely 
be omitted. The form the discussion took was of a series of 
questions put by Mr. Casson, answered by the four artists and 
reiterated, again by Mr. Casson, in a Foreword and Summary. 
In Artists at Work these talks are reproduced verbatim, and the 
book consequently contains technical explanations by the artists 
of their methods which are of the highest interest and import- 
ance for potential students of their work. 

The principles on which Mr. Casson bases his cross-examina- 
tion are three : 

(i) ‘It is important to establish the fact that art cannot be 
considered separately from ordinary daily life, and that the 
mere act of living presupposes an appreciation of art in every 
man’ (p. 13). 

(ii) ‘ Whatever an artist says about art has more potential 
value, if he be a good artist, than anything said by anyone 
else’ (p. 25). 

(iii) ‘ If art is worth talking about at all, it is worth talking 
about in everyday language’ (p. 133). 


He objects to what he considers the divorce of art from life, 
and supports his objections with facetious jibes at what he 
chooses to think the obsurantism of the modern critic. For a 
criticism based on specialised knowledge he attempts to sub- 
stitute an approach founded on the quality that Mr. Kaines- 
Smith has lately disarmingly termed common-sense. 


Where does this common-sense lead us in the case, first of 
all, of the last of his three principles? Mr. Dobson, explaining 
why he finds his own source of inspiration in the human form, 
says: ‘ When you use the human form you are using something 
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with which you are intimate and familiar, You find new shapes 
the more you study it. The mere representation off a physical 
form or the idea of it isn’t satisfying. You must reassemble, 
as it were, the parts of a known body, just as we agreed to 
reassemble the egg and the matchbox, and what is reassembled 
must have some affinity with the human form.’ Mr. Casson 
replies : ‘ We’re getting terribly highbrow, you know, Dobson’ 
(the ‘ highbrow ’ attitude is one from which Mr. Casson is, 
quite needlessly, at endless trouble to dissociate himself), ‘ but 
I don’t see how otherwise we could have got to the bottom of 
the main theory of the thing. All things considered, I think 
that it boils down rather neatly, though I expect there are lots 
of sculptors who would disagree. What you say is, in other 
words, that exact copying of the human shape doesn’t take 
you far.’ Mr. Casson’s effort at verbal simplicity leads him to 
substitute a negative truism for Mr. Dobson’s concise, positive 
theory. A few pages further on precisely the same thing hap- 
pens again. Mr. Dobson explains the appeal of sculpture as 
being ‘to the emotion which results from contemplating the 
peculiar and static evolutions which take place when a number 
of forms are superbly assembled,’ and when asked to define 
the meaning of ‘ static evolutions’ says: ‘The forms . 

are assembled in such a fashion that one is aware of a con- 
tinuous and beautiful movement within the whole, which I like 
to call rhythm. One limb is given a fullness which leads up to 
another shape which is its complement, and so, as you pass 
round, you observe the unity of the artist’s intention.’ Mr. 
Cassons’ interpretation of this perfectly straightforward ex- 
planation reads like this: ‘Good . . . . I begin to see what 
you mean by that most misused of all words, rhythm. It is, 
| imagine, the balancing up of the parts of a statue, so that 
there is nothing discordant,’ a remark which does not approxi- 
mate in any way to what Mr. Dobson has said. If artistic pro- 
cesses are to be vulgarised in everyday language, care should 
at least be taken to distinguish between valid simplification of 
expression and utterly invalid simplification of thought. 


The second of Mr. Casson’s principles asks us to pretend 
that the artist has ipso facto a critical infallibility to which the 
critic by profession cannot lay claim. Mr. Rutherston criticises 
Matisse on the ground that his pictures seem unfinished, while 
‘those works of art which have survived the centuries . - . - 
have this in common—a striving after perfection.’ After all, it’s 
common-sense, isn’t it, to expect a painter with the idiosyn- 
cracies of Mr. Rutherston to give an impartial and authoritative 
judgment on painters as mannered as himself? Again, when 
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REVIEWS 


asked why certain war pictures are ‘so very lovely while what 
they represent was in fact so very unpleasant,’ he suggests 
‘ that it is like falling in love. Our vision then is influenced by 
a particular state of mind, in which we don’t see each feature, 
each small point of face and form as they would be in a photo- 
graph, but rather the peculiar beauty and significance that they 
assume to our adoring vision,’ a representational standpoint 
which provided an entirely erroneous approach to the shifting 
of emphasis from matter to manner in the greater number of 
modern paintings. 

Thirdly, ‘Art,’ says Mr. Casson, ‘cannot be considered 
separately from ordinary daily life.’ These talks prove conclu- 
sively that it can and must be so considered, if we are not, like 
Mr. Casson, to devote a hundred and fifty pages to explaining 
to the ‘ average man’ the appreciation of the type of art he 
almost certainly appreciates already, the art, that is, of thirty 
years ago. Where, in the case of Mr. Dobson, Mr. Casson is 
dealing with a great and representative modern artist, he takes 
an infinity of pains to lower the discussion from Mr. Dobson’s 
more or less abstract plane to the representational level of the 
‘average man.’ ‘As far as I can see,’ says Mr. Dobson, ‘ it 
is a generally accepted idea that every human being is com- 
pletely equipped as an art-critic at birth ’—Mr. Casson’s own 
theory, apparently ; he replies, at all events: ‘ Every man in a 
sense is his own art critic, because you, as the artist, put some- 
thing before him and he has to look at it. The man in the 
street is a pretty good judge in the long run, you know’; an 
example of peculiarly fallacious reasoning. We seem to remem- 
ber a saying of Michelangelo, ‘ Good painting is a music and 
a melody, which the intellect can alone appreciate, and that with 
difficulty.’ Relate art, of its very nature exclusive, to the ordi- 
nary man, ridicule the intellectual approach of the modern critic 
and, more important, of the modern artist, and you are left 
with the Royal Academy. 

J.P.-H. 


RECENT ART EXHIBITIONS 


THE retrospective exhibition of Mr. Jacob Epstein’s work at 
the Leicester Galleries has provoked the usual conflicting criti- 
cisms; he is insincere, insensitive, sensational by turns, while 
individual works like the Madonna and Child (No. 13) or the 
Nude (No. 21) are characterised as disgusting and obscene. It 
reaffirms, of course, what everyone has always said, that Ep- 
stein cannot carve in stone, but it shows equally that though 
he does not understand stone as a medium in the way that 
Dobson and Maillol understand it, his work in it is incom- 
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parably superior to that of the second-rate pasticheurs of the 
Skeaping-Hepworth class. 


Six of the twenty-nine exhibits are in stone, three of them 
belonging to the year 1913 and three to 1932. The largest, 
Primeval Gods (No. 23), is an exceedingly poor piece of work; 
its design is as crude as Epstein’s invariably is when he is deal- 
ing with large planes and of a type justifiable only if it has 
been dictated by architectural considerations. In other words, 
it is primarily mathematical—this is particularly true of the 
much-praised Sun-God on the obverse side. The Elemental 
Figure (No. 19) is a contrast in every way ; it has an originality 
of design and subtlety of execution which the larger carving is 
entirely without, and suggests that not only is flat relief unsuit- 
able for exploitation by a sculptor with the coarseness that 
habitually characterises Epstein’s work in stone, but also fairly 
conclusively that his talent is not for the gigantic. 


Bronze, as Epstein uses it, with small, nervous planes and 
minute technique, is essentially a personal medium, so much so 
that even the largest of the bronze figures, the Nude and the 
Madonna and Child, have the impress of individuality that his 
stone figures lack. The Nude is sufficiently realistically treated 
to revolt those who consider modern sculpture solely repre- 
sentationally ; from the abstract point of view, however, from 
which alone we are justified in judging Epstein’s work, there 
can be no question that the design, with its meticulous balanc- 
ing of curves (somewhat similar to that in which Mr. Eric 
Gill at one period indulged), is one of the most distinguished in 
the exhibition. The motif is repeated in the more recent Jeunesse 
(No. 7). Both relate themselves, of course, to negro work, of 
which a most important exhibition is at present being held at 
the Lefevre Galleries. There the tendency throughout is to view 
the body in terms of its nearest geometrical equivalent, balanc- 
ing projections against each other, reducing them to an equal 
depth and thus forming a rectangular pattern of pairs of eyes, 
breasts, hands and knees (all, naturally, on the same two ver- 
tical lines) balanced on either side of the nose and navel. The 
Madonna, first shown four years ago, has been attacked re- 
peatedly, because the features are Indian in character, an argu- 
ment which theologically even seems a little absurd. Repre- 
sentationally, at all events, it is no more unlike the normal 
Sassoferratesque conception than the Pazzi Madonna or a typi- 
cal work of Desiderio, and though the treatment of the drapery 
is not entirely satisfactory, it remains probably Epstein’s most 
important traditional excursion into the grand manner, It is 
regrettable that it has not yet been bought by a Catholic church, 
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Over the portrait bronzes there is no longer any considerable 
disagreement. Professor Lucy Donelly (No. 3) is a marvel of 
sensibility, Isobel (No. 9) a model of subordinated detail, while 
Ahmed (No. 11) most of all perhaps emphasises the purely Re- 
naissance character of this aspect of Epstein’s work. The 
earliest of these bronzes, the Conrad bust (No. 2), dates from 
1924, the remainder from 1931 and 1932, and it is strange, 
therefore, that though they are mature works in a perfected 
idiom, they should evidence so little development from earlier 
types. Such development as they show tends rather to increased 
mastery of ornament than greater simplicity of form. The same 
lack of continuity is apparent in the sculpture; though in in- 
dividual pieces the influence is plain (Rima, for example, and 
the Ludovici throne or the African origin of Primeval Gods), one 
isnot visibly perfected from another. Epstein’s art is as mature 
to-day as it was twenty years ago, or alternatively—and sculp- 
turally at least it would be true—his art to-day is as immature 
as it was then. 

* * * * * 

Last year’s Academy contained several pictures of great in- 
terest; this year’s exhibition is lamentably undistinguished. No 
new Orpen has been discovered, and the Last Supper, by Mr. 
Mark Symons, whose Crucifixion, in spite of the lurid publicity 
accorded to it, was one of the most interesting of last year’s 
pictures, has been rejected by the committee in favour of ineffi- 
cient rubbish like Mr. Harry Morley’s Marriage Feast at Cana 
(No. 680). Though the acceptance of a larger number of ‘ mo- 
den’ works than usual has been widely advertised, they 
amount in practice to nothing better than a few simplified de- 
signs of the second-rate Empire Marketing Board-Underground 
Railway Poster type, which have, needless to say, no connec- 
tion whatever with the more significant developments of con- 
temporary painting. Sir John Lavery and Mr, Gerald Kelly 
share what honours are to be had between them. In James 
Maxton, M.P. (No. 226), Sir John Lavery has a subject pecu- 
larly suited to his hard and rather dramatic facility, and Mr. 
Kelly produces in his Dr. Eleanor Lodge (No. 91), with its 
subdued, feminine colouring, a portrait which is at least less 
obviously imitative than his large Miss Anna Christine Thomp- 
son (No. 133). Its great technical skill makes most of his work 
tepay inspection, though visually every picture he produces is 
curiously negative. About the other portraits little can be said ; 
Miss Cathleen Mann’s Lady Mary Pratt (No. 65)—her work 
inthe exhibition is of a consistently high standard—Miss Ethel 
Walker’s Frances Hudson (No. 260) and Mlle. Olga Eliena 
(No. 308), Mr. Spencer Watson’s Miss Stella Kent (No. 142), 
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and Dame Laura Knight’s George Bernard Shaw (No. 145) are 
the best of a bad bunch. In his Delius (No. 192) Mr. James 
Gunn treats the composer as if he were a piece of furniture 
his Pauline and Chloe (No. 151) is a far better painting—and 
Mr. Sickert’s Diana Forbes-Robertson (No. 242) is for dif. 
ferent reasons quite as unsuccessful. 


The best of the landscapes is Mr. Paul Gernez’s Entrée dy 
Port, Honfleur (No. 675). Mr. A. Stuart Hill’s Thames at 
Vauxhall (No. 612) is pretty in a conventional way, and Mr. 
Ernest Proctor’s Stour Valley (No. 103), Mr. Terrick Williams’ 
Café Florian, Venice (No. 205), and Mr. Henry Bishop’s Ville. 
franche (No. 299) have attractive qualities. Mr. Russell Flint’s 
Pilgrimage at Midsummer Dawn, Old Castile (No, 162) hasa 
good design. Among the still-lifes Miss Ethel Walker’s Bunch 
of Roses (No. 145), Miss Clare Atwood’s Dining Room (No. 
33), and Mr. Philip Connard’s decorative panels (Nos. 51, 130, 
136) are best worth looking at. No religious picture shown de. 
serves serious consideration. 


All in all, Mrs. Dod Proctor’s A Growing Girl (No. 44) is 
probably the best picture in the exhibition, because it is the 
only picture shown that has the peculiar individuality that we 
call style. Others of the exhibitors, Lavery, Dame Laura Knight 
and so on, have mannerisms, which are quite a different thing. 
Style is the quality everywhere most conspicuously absent; an 
individual style, save in a few instances, we cannot of course 
expect, but borrowed style surely would be preferable to no 
style at all. A recent exhibition at Burlington House showed the 
influence which Rembrandt had on Orpen’s early work, and in 
the formation consequently of his final manner; this year’s 
Academy shows no young painter with the capacity for absorp- 
tion that foretells good work to come. Here and there, there 
are contemporary influences, a timid Utrillesque vision of a 
French village, for example, or a thing or two taken off Orpen 
himself, but of significant influence no trace is to be found. 


There is no worse fallacy than that study of the method of 
old masters produces an inevitable eclecticism ; experiment in 
an alien style teaches the artist not only how to paint but how 
to see, and sight is something of which the Academy is badly 
in need. In the absence of a matured genius, it can only be 
when such experiments in a positive style are apparent that the 
Academy will cease to be a place for the inexpensive exhibition 
uf paintings which are not good enough to be shown elsewhere, 


Joun Pope-HENNESSY. 
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THEATRE 


The Old Vic and the new Sadlers Wells have closed after a 
triumphant season. Of their opera, I cannot speak from per- 
sonal knowledge, but the fact that Sir Thomas Beecham has 
agreed to conduct for them next autumn is testimony enough. 
In their Shakespeare plays they reached a hitherto unprece- 
dented standard, technically equal to anything in the West 
End, The service of producers of genius (notably Mr. Harcourt 
Williams) was in no way hampered by small financial resources, 
which, on the contrary, produced just that resistance of the 
material that is one of the essentials of creative art. As a result 
Romeo and Juliet, Cymbeline, and The Tempest—to pick out 
favourites—remain memories of sheer beauty in their swift con- 
tinuity, their accomplished acting and the clean lines and lovely 
colours of their settings. But the Vic and Wells mean more 
than Shakespeare productions; they have produced a Shake- 
speare audience. In majority local, composed of working men 
and women, many of them of the very poor, with a large sprink- 
ling of children, their quickness of uptake, their tension in pas- 
sages of high emotion, their immediate response to every joke, 
however archaic in expression (and the vocabulary of the people 
contains many vigorous words that have grown archaic only for 
the ‘ refained ’), in short, the intimate union between stage and 
public is something to be found nowhere else. Let Komisarjev- 
sky carry his fashionable bolshevism to Stratford. Here is the 
true Shakespeare, played to his own people. 

To this the revival of The Rivals at the Embassy was a 
curious contrast. For Sheridan wrote for an audience that is 
no more. The theatre should have been filled with quizzing 
beaux and languishing elegance. Beautifully produced, with a 
porcelain delicacy, admirably acted (Lady Tree was a perfect 
Mrs. Malaprop), it remained simply a revival. It is besides, a 
writer’s play, not the sheer theatre stuff of the masters. There 
are two essentials to the really great play. It must have been 
conceived not as a series of conversations, nor as words writ- 
ten or spoken, but immediately in the living material of the 
characters as they will be presented. And its course must have 
the tension of a drawn bow-string, aiming inevitably towards 
the climax from the moment the curtain rises. In both Shake- 
speare and Moliére at their best the action starts moving from 
the first lines, and that is why (though legions of school-teachers 
have done their best to obscure the fact) there is rarely a dull 
moment in either. 

. B.B.C. 
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Tra Barparita. Memories of Barbara Peart. (Faber and Faber: 
15/-.) 

More than sixty years ago Barbara Peart left Ireland for the 
Argentine. Now, after these many years of varying fortune in 
South America, in New York, Texas and Old Mexico, she re. 
cords the memories of her crowded and energetic life. It js 
an autobiography that makes good reading: it is unusual in 
content, naive in manner, and succeeds, on the whole, in being 
delightful entertainment. 


She was married at the early age of seventeen to an Irishman 
who had settled in South America and was home in Ireland to 
find a wife. She married him because she liked adventurous 
living and horseback riding, and also because life in Ireland, 
what with several determined suitors, and one of them a dan- 
gerous fellow, had grown uncomfortably complicated. The pic- 
ture she gives us of her early years, her marriage and life in 
the strange land of the pampas, is stimulatingly alive. When 
eventually her husband’s South American venture proved a fai- 
lure owing to an unhappy combination of bad luck and mis- 
management, they returned to Ireland, and after a short stay, 
set out to start life anew, this time in North America. From 
that point the book seems to lack something of the fresh and 
eagerly personal quality of the first part; to a certain extent 
we lose sight of the woman in what is perhaps an overabun- 
dance of incident. It is rather a pity, as the Tia Barbarita of 
later years is a more splendidly human figure than the girl 
and young wife. We have, however, as compensation a fasci- 
nating picture of Mexican life in a Mexico much more individual 
and spiritually remote from the rest of the civilized world than 
it is to-day. And then, of course, there is an earthquake, a 
flood, a plague and—inevitably—a revolution. 


The book is written in the third person. She found she could 
be ‘much more revealing under the faint disguise.’ Tia Bar- 
barita has contrived to be very intimately ‘ revealing ’ indeed. 
She thanks Air Commodore L. E. O. Charlton, who kept her 
steadfast in the labour of writing it out and patiently searched 
her memory ‘ to correct small discrepancies which the old are 
apt to neglect when reviewing a long life.’ Doubtless if he 
were familiar with ecclesiastical penal procedure the tale of the 
dismissed Carmelite would have suffered some pruning. Her 
Uncle Henry (O’Loughlin), Bishop of Brooklyn, appears in a 
rather unpleasant réle. She speaks of him as having formerly 
belonged to the diocese of Antrim in the North of Ireland, 
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and suggests that she was acquainted with him and his old 
Antrim housekeeper in Ireland. Now this is a little strange. 
John Loughlin, who was Bishop of Brooklyn at the time, though 
born in Ireland, went to America at the age of six, was edu- 
cated in America, and spent the whole of his life as priest and 
bishop in America. He was consecrated Bishop of Brooklyn in 
1853, two years before Barbara’s birth, and served the Church 


in that capacity till his death in 1891. 
P.K.M. 


Aurce Meynett. A Memoir by Viola Meynell. With ten illus- 
trations. (Jonathan Cape. The Life and Letters Series ; pp. 
352; 4/6.) 

The importance of the Meynell-Thompson-Patmore group in 
the development of English Catholic literature is not likely yet 
to be exaggerated. The present book is therefore welcome. A 
woman so intimately literary that her biographer records of her, 
‘It has often seemed to me that a history of her feeling for 
Shakespeare alone, could such a record be made, would leave 
not a great deal of importance to say about her, so much was 
that feeling at the foundation of her existence.’ Alice Meynell 
yet managed to rear a large family who have done honour to the 
traditions it was her own task to foster. Incidents too often mis- 
represented, such as the origin of the sonnet, Renouncement, 
are dealt with in an authoritative and perfectly adequate manner. 
The treatment is frankly that of a daughter of her mother, so 
there is no false pose or humbug about the book ; and the dan- 
gers of making the memoir too exclusively a family affair have 
been faced and overcome. Quotation is liberal and significant. 
That some of the chapters are a trifle over-condensed, a little 
crammed with incident and quotation, is a fault which has this 
x of leaving something behind for a second reading.— 

.K.) 


A Sonc or Wispom. By Edwin Essex, O.P. (Hinckley: S. 
Walker ; 3/6.) 


These poems must have given great pleasure to the author 
when he composed them. They are full of simple and sincere 
emotion which here and there finds fine expression, He is not 
very successful when he tries to be epigrammatic, and his 
metres—often clearly imitative—sometimes falter badly. In the 
poem which gives the book its title, the metre is really ugly. 
There are, however, half a dozen charming poems here, each 
one simple and descriptive-—(P.D.F.) 
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Durpar. By Dennis Kincaid. (Chatto & Windus ; 7/6), 


Messrs. Chatto and Windus continue to maintain their high 
tradition. Durbar marks a new development in the technique of 
the English novel and Mr. Kincaid’s subtle characterisation em- 
phasises the unique value of his work; a study of the merging 
cultures of a modern Indian court.—(G.M.) 


ALEXANDER ToMLyYN. By Noel Macdonald Wilby. (Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne ; 6/-.) 


Tue GaTes aRE Open. By Doreen Smith. (Sands & Co. ; 7/6.) 


RENDER UNTO Caesar. By John Night. (Washbourne & Bogan; 
7/6.) 


No book in this group contributes to the merits of contem- 
porary fiction. Those for whom pleasure in an abundance of 
historical detail can compensate for a lack of interest may ap- 
preciate Alexander Tomlyn, but the domestic reminiscences of 
The Gates are Open will inspire little enthusiasm. Render unto 
Caesar is a lurid story in the ‘ Family Curse ’ tradition.—(C.B.) 


SERVANTS OF THE Kinc. A Pageant of the Priesthood. By the 
Rev. Martin Dempsey, B.A. (Washbourne & Bogan; 5/-.) 


This book would seem assured of a generous welcome from 
a very wide Catholic public. The style, both homely and colour. 
ful, rises at times to real eloquence in this panorama of the 
priesthood. The stories move with a joyous sincerity all their 
own. Two characteristics of the book are a marked piety and 
a complete absence of humbug. Examples will be given of the 
second and rarer quality. ‘ Limited butter,’ we are, needless 
to say, in the refectory of a seminary, ‘ bread in chunks, tea, 
water, milk, and sugar all previously mixed and now poured 
out from large tin teapots—such was the fare provided.’ That 
is on p. 168. On p. 173, ‘Do you remember, Dermot,’ said 
Dick, ‘ the first night I came here? I was looking over that 
gate there, wondering if I dared cut and run for the trams 
that start for the City from the Canal Bridge.’ We feel sure 
that there are many readers who would wish to meet these flesh- 
and-blood students. And yet through all these sketches of life 
in the priesthood there is the ever-recurring note of a devotional 
spirit. The story is always easy to follow, simple, direct and 
cheerful. A rare book.—_(D.M.) 
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Cups ON ALpinE Peaks. By H.H. Pius XI. Translated by 
J. E. C, Eaton. (Burns Oates & Washbourne; pp. 128; 


3/6.) 


The Pontificate of Pius XI gives a fresh interest to the three 
articles published over forty years ago by the Abbate Ratti in 
the Rivista Mensile and the Bolletino of the Italian Alpine Club. 
But if he had died curator in the Ambrosian his account of the 
ascent from Macugnaga would still mark a new development 
in Italian mountaineering and in their charm of detail these 
studies would have merited translation.—{G.M.) 


From A CuapLain’s Loc. By Edwin Essex, O.P. (Samuel 
Walker ; pp. 146; 3/6.) 


Fr. Essex has set down some of his experiences as a chaplain 
in the Royal Navy: details of life at sea, and of persons and 
things which came his way, all told with a fine power of descrip- 
tion and with humour. He has contrived to impart to his readers 
something of that glamour of the sea and its effect upon the 
sailor, which will always remain a mystery to the mere lands- 


man.—(E.M.) 


Tue Hoty YEAR 1933—1934. By C. C. Martindale, S.J. (Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne; pp. xvi, 112; Wrapper, 1/-; Cloth, 
3/6.) 

Father Martindale gives us many important thoughts to pon- 
der during the Holy Year, and for many a year after. He sets 
out to show the mind of the Pope in proclaiming a Holy Year. 
Taking the four Jubilee Basilicas in turn, the author gives a 
short history of each, and suggests points of the Church’s doc- 
trine connected with it. The Lateran Basilica stands for repent- 
ance, repentance not only for our personal sins, but also for 
‘these social sins in which we have been, as it were, incor- 
porated ’"—the evils done by man to his fellow-men throughout 
the centuries. St. Mary Major’s recalls our faith in Mary the 
Mother of God and her son Jesus Christ, true God and true 
Man, one Person. St. Peter’s on the Vatican conjures up au- 
thority—the Divine Authority of Christ, of His Church, of His 
Vicar the Pope, with a discussion of the opposing doctrines of 
Bolshevism and of Stateism. The Church is Active, Apostolic, 
Missionary, and must ever remain so in obedience to Christ’s 
command. St. Paul’s outside the Walls reminds us of the mis- 
sionary spirit and of the wonderful advance in missionary en- 
deavour during the reign of the present Supreme Pontiff.—{S.J.) 
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Sound sense and intelligent spirituality inspire On Paths of 
Holinesss adapted from the German of the Rev. Karl Eder, 
S.T.D., by the Rev. Frank Gerein, B.A., S.T.D. (Herder, 
10/6), a volume of casual discussions on parochial and priestly 
life directed to the secular clergy. The English priest may find 
the excellent matter obscured by the foreign manner.—_(V.W.) 


DupanLoup. By Mgr. Dutoit. Collection ‘ Choisir ’ (Desclée de 
Brouwer ; pp. 622; 15 frs.) 


This book will be welcome to those who are interested in 
the history of the Church in France during the nineteenth cen. 
tury. It gives a short history of one of the greatest Bishops of 
the time, great not only for his country, but also for the Church 
at large. The matter is worthy of the attention of all those in. 
terested in education since Dupanloup was an authority on the 
subject. The book is well printed, and we may look forward to 
two future works in the same collection which are under pre- 
paration.—(D.J.S.). 


CIRCULAR LETTERS OF REDEMPTORIST GENERALS. (Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Co.; pp. 297; $2.) 


For those interested in the Redemptorists and their work, 
these Letters will be of value if only as illustrative of the spirit 
of the Congregation in our own times. The collection is per- 
meated throughout with the spirit of the Institute as set forth 
by its Founder, St. Alphonsus, in his brochure, The True Re- 
demptorist.—(G.T.) 


Tue Man oF Sorrows. Chapters on the Sacred Passion, By 
Fr. Robert Eaton. With a Preface by Archbishop Mcla- 
tyre. (Sands & Co.; pp. 373; 6/-.) 


This third impression of Fr. Eaton’s Chapters on the Sacred 
Passion will be welcomed by the many readers of the author's 
other spiritual works. These devout and graceful meditations 
set the whole of the Passion before us with a wealth of detail 
and insight into the Gospels which do not usually obtain in 
the many meditation books written on this subject.—(G.T.) 


THE Way oF THE Cross. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne ; 34.) 


Well presented in pleasing print. The left page contains a re- 
latively large picture of each Station, while the familiar corre- 
sponding short meditation, prayer and verses from the Stabat 
Mater (Latin and English) occupy the right page. This book- 
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NOTICES 


let should be of special service to the sick who are unable to 
make the Stations in the ordinary way. The conditions for 
gaining the Indulgences attached to the Way of the Cross are 
set forth at the beginning of the book.—(S.J.) 


L’EVANGILE DE Maman. (Desclée de Brouwer; pp. 196; 40 
coloured illustrations from Leinweber; 1 map and 74 en- 
gravings ; 1933; 35 frs.) 

This book is intended to help mothers in using the Gospels 
when teaching their little ones to know and love Our Lord. 
Its use alone and not a mere cursory reading can bring to light 
the qualities of such a ‘ Guide.’ It is artistically presented, on 
good paper, with clear print and enlivened by a great number 
of illustrations. 


Besides the paintings, the book also contains a number of 
reproductions of photographs (scenes in Palestine, objects men- 
tioned in the Gospels peculiar to the times, instruments of the 
Passion, etc.), which will help to hold the imagination. The text 
also contains a number of details not mentioned in the Gospels 
themselves, but established by Biblical science. The text is in 
the form of a conversation between the mother and her two 
children, which seems at times somewhat artificial; question 
and answer follow one another, inspired by the end in view 
rather than as the result of the emotion and curiosity which 
the unfolding of the story should arouse. Also we may add that 
the vocabulary seems in more than one place too difficult for 
the normal child of eight, not to mention one of five. 


It is regrettable that the author has not drawn more from 
the psychological details afforded by the Gospels, which would 
render the story notably more impressive and educative. Let 
us quote as an example page 133, where the despair of Judas 
is related in too matter-of-fact and succinct a manner, There 
is not a word to stress the acute remorse which drives Judas 
to rid himself of the money. Does not such an omission leave 
untouched the soul of the story ?—(S.J.) 


New C.T.S. Pustications. (38 Eccleston Square, S.W.1.; 
2d. each.) 


The second part of Cardinal Gasparri’s Catholic Catechism, 
for children who have made their first communion, is now 
issued in pamphlet form. A helpful and very sensible little 
Confession Book, by M.S.K-B., contains a over-statement : 
‘We must go to Confession at least once a year. Every Catho- 
lic knows that.’ In point of fact, according to the common 
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BLACKFRIARS 


teaching, the strict legal obligation only talls on those in mortal 
sin. A Jubilee handbook, The Holy Year, by the Rev. T. A, 
Atkins, will prove useful to pilgrims to Rome. It also gives the 
occasion for congratulating those responsible for C.T.S. pam. 
phlet covers. A complete little biography of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, by J. J. Dwyer, fills a gap. English Saints, by 
Dom Ievers, O.S.B., contains short lives of the more promi- 
nent. Mrs. Sutton’s short story, Shepherd Stock, was worth 
reprinting from The Catholic World: mendelian Catholicism 
of a county family.—(T.O.P.) 


SOMEWHERE STREET, by Ruth Cobb and Richard Hunter (pp. 
40, 2/- paper, 3/6 cloth) is another children’s book from Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne. Lively rhymes, engaging illustra. 
tions, big print. Recommended._{T.O.P.) 


Anticipating next year’s Divine Office, Marietti (Turin, via 
Legnano, 23) publishes the Roman Ordo for 1934, 3 lire— 
(P.Q.) 


THe COMMANDMENT OF Purity. By J. Creusen, S.J. (Rochdale; 
The Orphans’ Press. Louvain: Museum Lessianum. Pp. 

23. 6d.) 
A valuable little pamphlet which delicately and clearly, firmly 
and sensibly, explains the rational and Christian virtue of 
chastity. Addressed to religious in the first place, it should 


prove most useful to all charged with the education of youth.— 
(T.G.) 


Das ARBEITSETHOS DER Kircue, by Dr. Johannes Haessle, 
has been translated into French by Etienne Borne and Pierre 
Linn under the title, Lz Travatt (Desclée de Brouwer. Pp. 356; 
20 frs.). This important book, on the Catholic Philosophy of 
Labour, will be reviewed later. 








A NEWMAN ‘SUMMA’! 
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ZISYN THESIS 


Large Cr. 380 pp. 5s. net. 





rin, via 

- lire — PASSAGES TAKEN FROM EVERY PART OF NEWMAN’S WRITINGS 
AND ARRANGED AS ONE CONTINUOUS TREATISE, BY ERICH 

PRZYWARA, S.J. 

chdale ; 

saline ALFRED NOYES describes it: 

, firmly ‘This single volume separates what is permanent from 

rtue of what was merely of its own time in a score of volumes. But 

should it is not an anthology. It is a systematic presentation of 

outh.— Newman’s thought, in his own language, beginning with 
the idea of God, and marking out, through a hundred 
stages, the whole upward journey of the soul.—(Sunday 

Jaessle, Times). 

1 Pierre 

p. 350; ‘The pith of Newman... . will appeal to many who 

ophy of quail before the immensity of his works and are yet 
anxious to compass his religious teaching and its applica- 
tion.—O bserver. 


‘A masterly analysis.—Dublin Review. 





Write for full list to 


SHEED & WARD 
31 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C.4 








A SELECT LIST OF RECOMMENDED BOARDING SCHOOLS 


DOMINICAN SISTERS 


BREWOOD, CONVENT OF THE IMMACULATE coy. 
Staffs. CEPTION. Boarding School for Young Ladies, 
Individual care. Spacious Apartments. Univer. 
sity Examinations. Games, Cookery, Gardening, 

Handicrafts, etc. 
Apply: MoTHER PRriorgss, 0.?. 


HARROW-ON- St. DOMINIC’S CONVENT. Boarding and Day 
THE-HILL, School for Young Ladies. Bracing air; spacious 
Middlesex. grounds. Pupils prepared for any Public Exams., 
Matriculation, Drawing, Music. Liberal educa. 

tion. Also Commercial. 
Apply: MoTuHER Priorgss, 0.?. 


HARPENDEN, St. DOMINIC’S CONVENT. Boarding and Day 
Herts. School for Young Ladies. Excellent climate; 
ample grounds for games. Oxford Local, Matr- 
culation, Assoc. Board of the Royal Academy ani 

Royal College of Music. 
Apply: MoTuHER Priorgss, 0.?. 


SISTERS OF MERCY 


ABINGDON, CONVENT OF OUR BLESSED LADY. High 
Berks, Class Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
Thorough Education ; home care. Pupils prepareé 
for Lond. Matric., Oxford Locals, Royal Acad. 

of Music. Hockey, Tennis, Cricket. 
Apply : MOTHER SUPERIOR. 


SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME 


BIRKDALE, CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Pleasant} 
Southport, situated within 5 mins. of the sea. Pupils prepare 
Lancs. for Oxford Locals, Associated Board, Roy 
Drawing Society. Elocution. Riding. Swimming 

For further particulars apply to: 
THE SISTER SuPERIO! 


BLACKBURN, CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME, Old establishe 
Lancs. Boarding School. Excellent healthy situatio 
Extensive grounds and playing fields. The Cou 
of Studies includes all branches of Higher Ei 

cation. 


Apply: Tue Sister Su? 





[OOLS SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME (Continued) 






CLAPHAM CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Boarding 
COMMON, School for Girls, standing in extensive grounds. 
E cov. «9.4. Preparation for Public Examinations. Ample 
Ladies facilities for Games. Separate Day School for 
Ta Girls and little Boys. 
ardening, Apply: THe SisTER SUPERIOR. 
ss, OP CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Secondary 
ai School, Day and Residential. Pupils prepared for 
and Day General and Higher School Exam, of the Univ. 
spacious of London and Music Examinations of the Assc 
ave ciated Board. Facilities for Games. 
al educa: Apply: THE SIsTER SUPERIOR. 
ss. O.P. ; CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Beautifully 
; situated on the moors overlooking the sea. Pri- 
and De vate rooms. -Large grounds. Pupils prepared for 
"climate: London Schools and Higher Certificate, Assoc. 
al, Matti Board, Royal Drawing Society. 


demy and Elocution. Riding. Swimming. 
Apply: THE SisTER SUPERIOR. 








Y. Hei ‘The Sower went forth...’ 
; prepared Sales of C.I.S. Pamphlets average more 
yal Acad than a million and a quarter each year. 
‘ 5) 
supmofi!’ +++ And some fell upon good ground 


‘There must be hundreds of thousands of 
people who by means of these pamphlets 
have been brought nearer to God.’— 





Pleasant) H.E. Cardinal Bourne. 
$ prepare Full particulars concerning terms and 
‘d, Roya privileges of membership, together with 
wimming a free 24-page booklet on The C.T.S. 

and its Work, will be sent on receipt of 
SupeRio a postcard. 

Address ; 

establishe THE ORGANISING SECRETARY 
situation 
“he Co CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY 


gher Ea 38-40 ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1. 




















Read... 


G.K.’s WEEKLY 


EDITgD BY 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


A Weekly Review of Politics, 
Literature and the Arts 


Every Thursday Sixpence 


Ghe Independent Journal 
Which Gells ‘Ghe Gruth 


Order now from your newsagent ; or write to The Manager, 
G.K.’s WEEKLY, 2 Little Essex Street, London, W.C.z. 


Subscription Rates for one year, 288; for six months, 145.; 


for three months, 7s.—post free. 
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